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AN AFFIRMATION OF THE UNITY 
OF CHRISTIAN PEOPLE THROUGHOUT 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


_V. He is our peace, who hath made both one, 
R. And hath broken down the middle wall of partition between us. 


S MEMBERS of the Universal Church, drawn from many 
lands, we join together in Westminster Abbey on this third 


Whitsunday of the war, for the worship of Almighty God. 

Across the division of race and nation, we declare our loyalty to the 
universal fellowship of the Christian Church which God has created 
by His Holy Spirit. Across the breaches caused by human violence, 
we affirm our unity with all those, wherever they are, who witness to 
the Word of God, and hold fast in face of persecution to their Christian 
confession. British and French, Belgian and Swiss, Scandinavian and 
Dutch, German and Pole, Greek and Slav, with our brethren from 
the far lands of America, Africa and Asia, together we stand here as 
one man in Christ. Together we declare that the Lord He is God, and 
that men or nations they are guilty of idolatry when they put any 
creature in His place. Together we proclaim that Christ is our Sav- 
iour, in whom alone is given the way of peace and reconciliation 
between man and man, nation and nation. Together we give thanks 
for all the faithful who have fought the good fight and finished their 
course. For life, for death, and for the life beyond we are one with the 
whole Church in Heaven and on earth. 


From the United Service of International Christian Witness held in Westminster Abbey, London, Whit- 
sunday, 1942. 
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THE ARMED FORCES PRACTICE 
ECUMENICITY 


By S. ARTHUR DEVAN 


Mars or some other planet coming to our earth to study the 

queer ways of its inhabitants (presumably with a view to maga- 
zine articles or a Ph.D. thesis on his return). This device has value as 
challenging the author and his readers to survey the human scene 
from a fresh and unbiased point of view. Unprejudiced by long famil- 
iarity, the alleged visitor from a foreign planet examines his sur- 
roundings in an innocent and entirely rational way — like a child. 


I: IS an old literary device to imagine an anthropologist from 


I 


Were such an interplanetary visitor to take as his specialty the 
study of our religious life and its institutions, he would doubtless find 
much to amaze him. Imagine his coming to Chicago or any other 
American city inhabited by millions of people. He would learn that 
most of these people call themselves Christians. They are confessed 
followers of a Person, at once historic and ideal, called Christ. Con- 
cerning the nature of this Person there is substantial agreement. His 
teaching and way of life are, except for particulars, also matters of 
common agreement. All Christians (the visitor would observe) find 
their fundamental ideas about God, life, and the universe in one clas- 
sic Book, which is the same for all. Coming, one assumes, from a 
highly civilized and intelligent planet, the visitor would understand 
that these Christians need to have religious institutions, and he would 
have no quarrel with the fact that they have such institutions, calling 
themselves churches. He would understand churches to be necessary 
for carrying on worship and teaching, and for winning the part of the 
population which did not yet understand, to a full acceptance of that 
revelation of God in Christ which, the Christians would tell him, 
was the very life of their life. 

But now would come a surprise. The visitor from Mars or the 
Pleiades would expect to find the city of Chicago covered with a 
great system of churches and schools systematically placed — like 
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public baths — in greatest abundance where the population is thick- 
est and the need most urgent. He would expect to find these churches 
under one common management, though perhaps with great diver- 
sity of local detail. Certainly each local part would be co-ordinated 
with and made helpful to every other part. All would be carrying 
out some common plan for the honor of God in Christ and for the 
salvation of all the people. 

The actual state of things found in Chicago would turn out to be 
something very different from this indeed. The visitor would discover 
Christians divided up into a great many different groupings, and 
these groupings would be seen to have very little to do with one an- 
other beyond the maintenance of a certairi degree of official courtesy. 
Each group would be found maintaining its own set of paid officials 
called clergymen. Each squats freely on favorable territory with little 
regard to the antecedent presence of others, while other great areas 
— notably the less economically privileged ones though full of human 
souls for whom (it is alleged) Christ died — would be observed to lack 
any serious attention at all. In effect the visitor from across the skies 
would find very little co-ordination among the groups, and a great 
deal of competition, overlapping, waste, negligence, coolness and 
sometimes even jealousy and hatred. No central organization with 
friendly control or guidance, no pooling of funds, very little personal 
contact between the respective personnel. Even so he might be as- 
sured that the situation is better than it used to be. 

Under these circumstances one can imagine the visitor in innocent 
curiosity approaching some Christian and asking something like this: 
‘““Why don’t you have one organization to care for all the Christians 
in Chicago? Why do you not have a little church in every ward, for 
everybody living in that ward? Why don’t you divide up the clergy- 
men so that they are distributed proportionately all over the city? Why 
don’t you all worship together? Or, if you can’t do that, why don’t 
you at least use the same buildings, taking turns for the particular kind 
of worship you like best? If you must disagree on some points, why 
don’t you fix things so that all clergymen are free to do things the way 
each one thinks right, but all help one another so as to give the maxi- 
mum of religious service to all the people instead of each one doing 
things only for the people who agree with him?” The only conclusive 
answer which the celestial visitor would receive to such rational 
questions as these would be, “It isn’t possible in Chicago.” 
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II 


But what is impossible in Chicago has been achieved in the armed 
forces of the United States. Let us anticipate remonstrances at once, 
and say that the situation is much simpler in the armed forces. It is. 
But that does not fully account for what we find. 

The Government of the United States is dedicated to the princi- 
ple of religious freedom, with no state church. This means that all 
religious bodies are on an equality in the eyes of the law: it does not 
imply that the Government is antagonistic to religion or indifferent 
toward it. 

Since the time of the American Revolution, the Army and Navy of 
the United States have had religious officers in their midst, known as 
Chaplains. In times of national emergency, which is a rather euphe- 
mistic way the Government has of referring to times of war, our great 
armies have been citizen armies. In times of peace we have had small 
forces of professional soldiers and sailors. For both groups the Govern- 
ment has always recognized that, as human beings, its men need 
religious ministration, and as soldiers and sailors, staking their lives 
for the defense of our organized society, their need of religious minis- 
tration is even more acute than that of men in civil life and in peaceful 
times. ‘The Government knows, moreover, as its responsible leaders 
have always freely acknowledged, that the possession of a vital reli- 
gious faith makes men better soldiers and sailors just as it makes men 
better mechanics or bankers or college professors. Military forces are 
particularly dependent on morale, which simply means the courage, 
zeal, determination and intelligence with which men approach their 
tasks and face their dangers. Morale, as the Army and Navy know, is 
something that goes far deeper than recreation or physical welfare, 
valuable as these are in their place. Morale depends on character, 
and character in the last analysis is based on vital personal relation- 
ship of a man with his God. In the military service it is as Admiral 
Byrd said it was with his Antarctic expeditions. He declined to take 
anyone with him who was not a genuinely religious man, because he 
felt that anyone who did not have a genuine religious faith was al- 
most certain to crack up under the hardships he would have to en- 
dure. No less a soldier than Oliver Cromwell once wrote, “To meet 


the superior training of the King’s troops, we had to have godly men 
in the Parliamentary Army.” 
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In saying that the Government values the service and influence of 
Chaplains because they make for better morale in the Army and 
Navy one must, however, be careful not to be misunderstood. It is not 
that Chaplains are expected to glorify war or give militaristic “pep 


_ talks.” Neither the Army nor the Navy asks or expects or wishes its 


Chaplains to do that. What it does ask is that the Chaplains do their 
utmost to keep men in touch with the ultimate source of vitality, 
courage and intelligence — which is God. The ministry of the Chap- 
lain is first and always a religious ministry. There is no hampering 
censorship of the Chaplain’s preaching. Many Chaplains have told 
the writer that they experience far more freedom of utterance in the 
Army than they ever felt in their parishes at home. 


III 


The coming of the present emergency found the Chaplaincy in a 
better position than ever before in American history. It was ready, far 
more ready than many other branches of the Government, or than 
the nation as a whole, for the sudden expansion which had to take 
place. There was a well organized Chaplains’ Corps in each Service. 
The law authorized enough Chaplains to meet the requirement, one 
for each 1,000 to 1,250men. Chaplains had been freed from extraneous 
duties which formerly were too often thrust upon them, duties not 
pertaining to religious work. ‘The War and Navy Departments stood 
ready in 1940 to give a large and sympathetic place to the work of 
Chaplains, and were in the mood to do more. In short, the emergency 
found a prepared situation. 

That this was so, is largely to be credited to two factors. ‘The first 
was the splendid record made by Chaplains during the World War 
and the twenty-odd years intervening before the present crisis. Un- 
noticed by the world, often the target of pacifist attack as a “tie-up 
between the churches and the war-system,”’ generally ignored and 
sometimes under thedisapproval of theirownchurch fellowships, Chap- 
lains had been winning the confidence of officers and men, and of the 
higher authorities in both Services. The second factor was the Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, set up by the Protest- 
ant Churches in 1917, and continuing to the present. Its existence was 
precarious at times. Financial support from the churches was negli- 
gible for nearly twenty years. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America underwrote the modest budget, but the Com- 
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mission was principally maintained by means of private gifts secured 
by the efforts of one devoted and capable woman. Meanwhile, the 
Commission was constantly pressing for higher standards of qualifica- 
tion for chaplain-candidates, for more scope for the activities of 
Chaplains in the Army, Navy and Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
for more appreciation of the work itself. In 1940, the Roman Catholic 
Church (which had always given more attention to its Chaplains 
than Protestant groups had) set up the Military Ordinariate under 
the administration of the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, a distin- 
guished bishop who serves as vicar for the Archbishop of New York, 
the latter having been designated by the Pope as chief pastor for 
Catholic Chaplains and soldiers and sailors in our Armed Forces. 


IV 


At the beginning of the present emergency, the Government, profit- 
ing by lessons learned in the first World War, decided that all religious 
activities within the armed forces should be in the hands of the Army 
and Navy, that is in the hands of the two Chaplains’ Corps. This has 
placed before the Chaplains the greatest opportunity for influencing 
the youth of the nation which has ever been afforded any group of 
religious workers in our national history. 

The Chaplains, however, are in no sense irresponsible clergymen 
picked out by the War and Navy Departments. To some extent this 
had been true before the General Commission was organized in 1917. 
Up to that time the Chaplaincy was largely a matter of political ap- 
pointment. The wonder is that there were so many good Chaplains. 
Due to the General Commission’s insistence, Chaplains are now rec- 
ommended for appointment by the denominations themselves. Each 
denomination is assigned a quota, based on the number of its adult 
communicants in the national population. The general proportion is: 
Protestant (which in Government usage means everything that is 
non-Roman and non-Jewish), 73 per cent; Roman Catholic, 25 per 
cent; Jewish, 2 per cent. For Protestants there is a further breaking 
down by denominations. No Chaplain may be appointed who does 
not have the endorsement of the ecclesiastical authorities of his own 
church. This endorsement means more than a simple statement that 
the applicant is a minister in good standing. It is a definite recom- 
mendation and an assurance that the denomination is glad to have 
this particular man stand as its representative in the armed forces. 
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In spite of the diversity of denominations, the Chaplaincy in each 
of the two services stands as one co-operative system. The Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Army at the present time is a Roman Catholic prelate; 
his predecessor was a Baptist, and his predecessor was another Bap- 
tist. The present head of the Chaplains’ Division of the Navy is a 
Presbyterian. His predecessor was a Roman Catholic. Each Army 
unit — corps area, field army, army corps, defense command, divi- 
sion, regiment and post — has a ranking Chaplain who is the admin- 
istrative head of the Chaplains of that unit. A similar arrangement, 
though less elaborate, is maintained for the Navy. Administrative 
Chaplains form a military hierarchy and are responsible for the 
proper service of all the men. No Chaplain, however, exercises the 
right of command, and no Chaplain, whatever his rank or position 
has a right of control over the way in which any other Chaplain 
performs his religious ministrations. For example, an administrative 
Chaplain may see to it that some Chaplain under his supervision 
conducts a religious service for a certain unit, but he may not tell him 

how he is to conduct the service. For that the individual is expected to 
follow the practices laid down by the Church to which he belongs 
and of which he is regarded as a representative. When the Chaplain 
himself belongs to a minority group whose worship is markedly differ- 
ent from others, he is expected, in addition to his distinctive denomi- 
national services, to hold what are known as general services. For ex- 
ample, if a Catholic priest is the only Chaplain at a post or on a ship, 
he will hold confession and celebrate mass for the Catholics of his 
command, but in addition to this he will also hold a general service. 
This will be a simple service of prayer, Scripture lesson, hymn sing- 
ing and preaching. It is not technically a Protestant service, but a 
general service. Similarly Christian Science, Latter Day Saint and 
Jewish Chaplains hold general services. Chaplains of such minority 
groups, however, are likely to be assigned to large posts, where there 
are many Chaplains of other faiths, and where they can largely de- 
vote themselves to the interests of their own fellow-believers, of whom 
there will be many more in a camp of 40,000 men than in some rela- 
tively small unit, such as a regiment. The present writer, when a 
Chaplain in France in 1918, conducted a good many Jewish services 
for his regiment: that is to say, he arranged for the services, had the 
appropriate prayers offered by the men themselves, and then preached 
to them out of the Old ‘Testament. 
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Amusing situations sometimes arise as a result of such interchange- 
ability. A Catholic Chaplain on the Pacific Coast told the writer with 
great gusto of the service he had managed the previous Sunday. 
His unit was quartered in the luxurious Hollywood Race Track at 
Los Angeles. There was no Protestant Chaplain with the regiment. 
The priest had arranged for a Protestant service to be held in the 
beautiful former ballroom of the Race Track. He invited a civilian 
Methodist minister to come in and hold the service. The visiting 
preacher began his sermon by observing that he found himself in a 
remarkable situation. For the last two years, he said, he had been 
denouncing the Hollywood Race Track, he had been fighting the 
liquor traffic during his whole life, and he never did like the Catholic 
Church very much. And now look where he was. He was preaching 
in the ballroom at the Race Track, standing up alongside a bar, and 
doing all this on the invitation of a Catholic priest! 


We 


A large part of the Army or Navy Chaplain’s work is purely pas- 
toral. Here there are almost no denominational distinctions. Every 
Chaplain is expected to help to the extent of his ability every man who 
comes to him, regardless of creed. The Chaplain is the representative 
of the Church at large — if such a phrase may be used — in a pas- 
toral ministry. The Chaplain goes wherever his men go. He shares 
their dangers and hardships. When they are losing their lives, he is 
likely to be killed. By international law, he is not allowed to carry 
arms; but he meets danger along with those who do. During the 
World War, a greater number of Chaplains (in the American Army) 
were killed in proportion to the total number, than officers of any 
other branch of the service. Two Navy Chaplains — one a Protestant 
and one a Catholic — went down with their ships at Pearl Harbor 
on the first day of the present war. Both were preparing for their 
services on that fateful Sunday morning. 

Everywhere the Chaplain is the counsellor who is standing by, 
whatever the men have to go through. The average number of 
personal conferences reported by Army Chaplains for the Army year 
ending June 30, 1941, was fifty-two per day per Chaplain for every day in 
the year. Sometimes the conferences are on purely religious problems, 
but more often they are on personal problems, ranging from finding 
a brother lost through an orphanage years ago to inquiries as to what 
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they shall study to get a better job after the war. In all except purely 
religious problems, where the Protestant is more likely to want to 
talk to a Protestant Chaplain, the Catholic to a priest and the Jew to 
a rabbi (although even this does not always hold), the denominational 
affiliation of the Chaplain and the soldier or sailor is immaterial. It 
is simply a case of a man in need turning to the pastor. If the writer 
may be pardoned for referring again to his personal experience, it 
was summed up by the Band Chief of the regiment to which he was 
assigned in France. The Chief came to him, and said, ‘“‘Chaplain, I 
am, a Spaniard by birth. I was born a Catholic and I expect to die a 
Catholic, but I want you to know that while you are with this regi- 
ment, I regard you as my pastor. I would rather go to you with any- 
thing than to the village curé. The other boys in the band are mostly 
Catholics too, but they feel the same way, and they want you to know 
that we are out to help you all we can.” Only in its particular form is 
this a unique experience. Every experienced Chaplain could tell a 
similar story. 


VI 


The present chapel-building program of the Army is a marvellous 
instance of practical ecumenicity. The program began with the au- 
thorization of over 600 chapels. Now it is “on the tables,”’ a routine 
matter in all new camp construction; when a new camp of any size 
is to be built, chapels are planned as inevitably as mess-halls. ‘These 
chapels are relatively small wooden buildings, intentionally reminis- 
cent of simple meeting-houses in country villages of America. Since 
the whole religious program of the Army is decentralized, the idea is 
to have numerous little chapels close to every area where men are 
billeted, rather than a few structures of a more grandiose character 
at central points. It is an understood principle that all chapels are for 
the use of all faiths. No permanent fixtures may be attached to the 
building which are in any way denominationally distinctive. Stations 
of the cross, for example, may be put up when Catholics are wor- 
shipping, but may not be permanently fixed to the wall. No baptistries 
for administering immersion could be put in because that would in- 
volve the structure of the building in a permanent way. The ground 
plan is rectangular, with the addition of a shallow chancel. The choir 
loft, equipped with an electric organ, is at the back. ‘There is an altar, 
but this is constructed in such a way that those who do not wish to 
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use it or have it in view need not so do: it can be pushed back into the 
rear of the chancel so that it becomes invisible. Over the altar is a 
tabernacle for use in Jewish services, but when the doors of this are 
closed, they simply become part of the panelling. ‘There are two mov- 
able lecterns, for Scripture lessons and for preaching, but if the Chap- 
lain prefers to speak from a center pulpit, he can do so; both of the 
lecterns are movable and removable. No symbolism distinctive of any 
religious faith may be part of the building, but the Government itself 
provides brass crosses and crucifixes as well as candlesticks and flower 
vases for those who wish to have them on the altar. The War Depart- 
ment also provides communion services, suitable for both Protestant 
and Catholics — trays with individual glasses or chalices, as preferred. 
On the other hand, the Government provides no vestments distinc- — 
tive of any religious faith. Chaplains are free to wear the vestments of 
the church to which they belong, but they must themselves provide 
them. 

There is a bit of curious psychology about the altar crosses. The 
Government regards a simple cross as a Protestant emblem, and a 
crucifix as a Catholic emblem, and one of each is provided for each 
chapel. The Navy solves the problem a little differently. It has a re- 
versible cross, plain on one side, and a crucifix on the other! If the 
Protestant in charge is of such extreme Protestant tradition that he 
does not wish to use a cross, he does not need to do so; you will be apt 
to find his altar bare. Generally, however, the cross is in evidence. 

Question sometimes arises as to the furnishing and appearance of 
the chapels between services, and occasionally there are real difficul- 
ties. ‘The chapels are kept open all the time for meditation and pray- 
er. How shall the altar be dressed? The writer discovered one good 
simple Chaplain who had found his own way out of the difficulty. He 
kept both the cross and the crucifix on the altar all the time, side by 
stde. It looked a little odd, but could anything be fairer than that? 
In one of the older Army chapels, at Fort Knox, a beautiful building, 
Wa custom is, or was, to have the altar “‘dressed Protestant’? and 

dressed Catholic” on alternate days through the week. On Catholic 
days, there was a reserved Sacrament, with red lamp, crucifix, altar 
cards, and statues unveiled over the altar. On Protestant days, there 
was a cross, flowers, and an open Bible on the altar, and curtains 
drawn over the statues. At the moment when the writer first visited 
this chapel, in the early evening, two soldier orderlies were, as they 
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told him, “‘fixing the church for the Protestants” — they were both 
Catholics and one was a lay brother in a monastery, but they did not 
seem to mind what they were doing, and explained the arrangement 


_ with great interest. The second day after that a Chaplains’ confer- 


ence was being held, with thirty or forty Chaplains representing 
many faiths present. The altar, of course, was “dressed Catholic.” 


_ The devotional service was conducted by a civilian minister, and 


Protestant hymns were sung by all with apparent enjoyment. The 
writer noticed that the presiding officer, who was a Catholic, did not 
seem to mind sitting with his back to the reserved Sacrament, and 
the Protestants took as a matter of course the Catholic dressing of the 
altar, and the supervision of the affair by a Catholic priest. 

The new chapels have pews with kneelers. In the bookracks on 
the back of the pews will usually be found the Army and Navy 
Service Book. This is another rare piece of practical ecumenicity. 
Bound in one cover are many Protestant hymns, responsive readings, 
orders of worship, and special prayers, along with the Catholic Mass 
of Christ the King, Stations of the Cross, hymns and prayers, and 
also a small section of Jewish hymns and liturgy. One book of worship 
to be used by hundreds of thousands of worshippers every week — 
Jews, Roman Catholics and every variety of Protestant! Its editor 
is a Baptist. 


VII 


At the present time, the Chief of Chaplains’ Office is thinking of 
recommending the use of a “‘Chaplains’ Scarf’? somewhat along the 
lines of that used in the British and Canadian armies. Its use will be 
voluntary, of course, and as it is considered technically a “‘vestment,” 
it cannot be issued. Chaplains must purchase it for themselves. If 
widely adopted, however, it will serve as a common religious symbol 
for Chaplains of all faiths, indicating that in their leadership of 
public worship, they are representing the whole Church of God. ‘The 
Army is now furnishing for free distribution among soldiers, copies 
of the Scriptures. A book of Scripture readings from the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in the new Catholic version, for Catholics, the straight New 
Testament in the King James Version for Protestants, and the Special 
Jewish compilation of the Old Testament, for Jews. All Chaplains 
are authorized to give out all these books to soldiers who ask for 
them. Still another enterprise of ecumenical significance is the little 
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leaflet published last year by the Chaplains of the Fifth Army Corps. 
It contains instructions for ministry by Chaplains to dying men of 
other faiths than their own. One section contains what a Catholic 
priest or a Jewish rabbi can say or do for a dying Protestant, and 
another section what a Protestant minister or a rabbi can say or do 
for a dying Catholic, and the third what a priest or a minister can 
do for a dying Jew. At the present time this leaflet is undergoing re- 
vision for further use in the expeditionary forces, at the request of the 

ranking Chaplain of the American Forces in Europe. | 


VIII 


It hardly calls for any great degree of prevision to see that all this, 
if it keeps on long enough, is going to have a great influence on the 
ecumenical outlook of American Christians of the next generation. 
In strong contrast to the compartmental denominational life they 
were used to at home, religiously minded soldiers and sailors are 
finding their needs ministered to by Chaplains of every faith. They 
are learning two things at once: the value of other ways of doing 
things and other points of view than those with which they have been 
familiar, and at the same time an appreciation of the fundamental 
identity underlying the common religious approach to the problems 
of life and death. A hundred years of ordinary peaceful progress in 
civilian ecumenical outlook would not accomplish so much. The 
effect of all this on millions of American young men who will be the 
future leaders of every branch of American life, is simply incalculable. 
Nor can we overlook the influence which this situation is having on 
the Chaplains themselves. A surprisingly large proportion of the 
comparatively few Chaplains of the World War period have come to 
the front as leaders in their respective denominations. The young 
men who now form the bulk of the men in the Chaplaincy are getting 
a rare training in ecumenical outlook, and they will be coming to the 
front in church life fifteen or twenty years hence. They are growing 
very impatient of the denominational trammels in which they for- 
merly lived and worked. They find that without any sacrifice of 
principle, they can work co-operatively, not only with clergymen of 
Protestant denominations other than their own, but with priests and 


rabbis, and they like it. So do most of the priests and rabbis. Who can 
say what the effect will be? 


IN THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
By ELIZABETH STEBBINS 


()° of the most enduring experiences of the World Confer- 


ences held in 1937 was realized in the services of worship. 
The daily and often brief moments spent together in prayer 
_ and praise in Christ Church, Oxford, and St. Giles, Edinburgh, 
brought to many delegates a new awareness of the already existing 
inner unity among Christians of many names, and offered on the deep 
level of common devotion a way of fellowship with one another across 
barriers of conviction and differences in religious form. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that those who shared this experience 
have sought to recapture it in local settings, to reproduce it for others, 
and to share with them the meaning of the ecumenical fellowship. 
During the five years which have passed, many services of ecumenical 
worship have been held in nearly every section of this country and in 
Canada. Leaders of interdenominational and union services have in- 
creasingly sought to reveal in them the manifoldness of Christian 
worship and to make them ecumenical rather than undenominational 
in character. This article tells the story of one of these ecumenical 
services for which especially long and thoughtful preparation had 
been made. 


I 


In 1939 the Rochester Council of Church Women, an inter- 
denominational agency of long standing, appointed an ecumenical 
committee and gave to it the responsibility of interpreting the 
ecumenical movement to the Council and of finding ways in which 
the women could co-operate in it. The Chairman, as a member of 
the official delegation from her church in the United States, had at- 
tended the World Conference which met in Edinburgh in 1937. ‘The 
committee was composed of representatives from twelve different 
church bodies in the community, and its chief activity for some three 
years had been a study of Ways of Worship — first, of the usual 
Sunday morning service, and then of the Holy Communion. 

An Institute arranged by the Council of Church Women, in 
January of 1942, had as its theme, “The United Church’; and the 
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Ecumenical Committee was invited to plan the opening service upon 
the first aspect of the theme — united worship. The Committee’s 
discovery in its study of a rich common heritage in the Lord’s Supper 
made it seem appropriate to share our experience with the Council 
and to give it expression in worship at this time. How to do it was a 
puzzle. 

We knew that while some of the representatives of the twelve 
churches were ready to enter into a service of open communion or 
intercommunion, many others were not yet able freely to do so. The 
reluctance of some was in deference and loyalty to the official position 
of their churches; with others it was due to personal conviction or 
lack of acquaintance with other liturgies or “‘ways’’ than their own; 
and with some, to both. Yet we believed that if we could center our 
worship in the thought and spirit of the Lord’s Supper, which all 
cherished, we might be led by the Holy Spirit into new and deeper 
insights. 

It is the very character of the Lord’s Supper which enables it to bind many 
strands of worship together and many types of worshipper in one. . . . In this 
greatest act of devotion are expressed the deepest realities of human worship and 


no conflict in doctrinal explanation or differences in form can touch this central 
fact. (Evelyn Underhill, Worship, p. 160-1, 128.) 


In comparing the various standard Liturgies, Minister’s Service 
Books, Hymnals, and locally arranged orders of worship, we were 
deeply impressed with many and surprising similarities in practice, 
experience, and conviction, as well as with wide differences in form 
and meaning. We each believed instinctively that the practice of our 
own church is in accord with Holy Scripture and with early Chris- 
tian usage. Thus every form seemed to be set against the rich and 
varied background of Holy Scripture and the reality of the experience 
of the Church of the Ages. The religious soul often unconsciously 
brings to the rite of his own church something universal as well as 
personal. There is thus associated with every rite far more than the 
outward pattern seems to indicate, especially to those not familiar 
with it. We found an inner core of experience much more similar than 
some of us had expected from our different “‘ways,”’ and we believed 
that there exists already a large measure of inner unity. 

Part of our common heritage is expressed in the songs which have 
grown up around the Holy Table from the earliest days. Many of 
the ancient ones are in actual if not in frequent or similar use in our 
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churches today. What has been said of the choral and hymn seems 


_ also to be true of the ancient spiritual song— it “gathers the faithful 


together round the treasure of life which it contains and breaks down 
as nothing else can the isolation of the soul,” welding the faithful into 
a single instrument of worship. (Quoted by Evelyn Underhill, 
Worship, p. 279.) We hoped that these songs might be used as an 
effective means of suggesting our common heritage in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Committee met in one of our homes to experiment with this 
plan. Each member brought the Liturgy or Minister’s Service Book, 
the Hymnal, and any other record of the use of the songs in her own 
church. It was a fascinating task to search together for them as the 
names or first words were read. There was much excitement when 
anyone said, “Here it is!” or ‘““We have it!” It was a real discovery 
to see how many were used, even though infrequently, or were tucked 
away in a little known part of a hymnal or liturgy. The music was 
then played and we tried to sing or chant various tunes. In choosing 
the ones for use in this service we had three things in mind: first, to 
select those actually in use in our various churches, thus making the 
music itself widely representative and inclusive; second, to give pref- 
erence to those tunes which could be sung or chanted together by 
choir and congregation; and third, where there were several versions, 
to choose the fullest or most complete rendering of the song. 

Few of us knew all about these songs — the origin, the object and 
meaning of their use, their Scriptural basis or justification. Study was 
required to secure this information. Often Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic books of interpretation agreed. ‘Then 
we were reasonably certain of historical accuracy ! When occasionally 
there was not agreement, the facts most generally accepted were used. 

The opening and closing hymns were among those often sung in 
the Communion Service in many of our churches. We were careful 
to choose those which expressed the thought of the Cross, the Lord’s 
Supper, and Christ’s sacrifice, but which did not imply the act of 
Communion itself or the presence of the elements. 

To the surprise and delight of the Presbyterians, as well as of others, 
all of the chants and hymns selected for the service were found im- 
mediately at hand in the Presbyterian Hymnal (1933 edition) in the 
pews of the Memorial Chapel of the Brick Presbyterian Church where 
the service was held! 
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II 


The songs naturally became the central parts of five of the six 
Acts of Devotion which constituted the service. The order was deter- 
mined by the discovery of a similar or understood sequence and form 
more generally accepted than we had known. This order appears 
in many standard liturgies and also in a number of hymnals, though 
fewer songs are usually included in the latter. In some churches, 
when not included in the hymnal, the songs are occasionally sung as 
anthems by the choir. In adopting the order suggested in A Free 
Church Book of Common Prayer (Great Britain), we found that we were 
following also the order in the United Lutheran Common Service Book 
(U.S.A.). In the Episcopal Service of Holy Communion, and in that 
of the Methodist Church, the Gloria in Excelsis is usually sung or 
said as a thanksgiving following the act of Communion. By using the — 
order of the Free Church Book, which retained the Gloria following 
the Kyrie Eleison, we were able to include in the service the ancient 
use of psalms as spiritual songs by reading responsively the 1o03rd 
Psalm in the closing Act of Thanksgiving, as is customary in the Re- 
formed Church in America. 

The appropriate Lesson was the narrative of the Last Supper re- 
corded in 1 Corinthians 11:23-26, used by all of our churches as 
Words of Institution or Consecration. But none of the prayers from 
the Liturgies were used because we thought they would come too 
near an actual Communion Service and would not be appropriate 
apart from the presence of the elements. Here, too, were found great 
differences of form as well as of meaning. However, a prayer for the 
whole Church of Christ, and a prayer of thanksgiving for our unity 
in Christ, were offered by the leader, thus carrying out in free form 
the ancient prayer of intercession and of the close fellowship of the 
members of Christ’s Church. The Prayer of Preparation in the service 
was one which had been written for our study as a prayer of ap- 
proach. By this means we were able to combine liturgical and free 
forms in the same service. 

Silent moments were suggested following each Act of Devotion to 
give an opportunity for meditation, personal devotion and prayer. 

The following is a brief outline of the way in which these Acts of 
Devotion were developed in the Rochester Service: 
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I. PREPARATION 


Interpretation — The Spirit of Approach meer 
Opening Hymn — ‘When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 


/ SURLINGA WE 


Prayer of Preparation \ PUBLIC LIBRARY j 


_ Silent Prayer 


II, PENITENCE AND HIGH PRAISE 
Interpretation 
Reading of the Scripture References for the Songs 
Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis (by choir and people) 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Silent Prayer 


Ill. INTERCESSION AND REMEMBRANCE 


Prayer of Intercession for the Whole Church of Christ 
Narrative of the Last Supper, I Cor. 11:23-26 
Quiet Music 
IV. THANKSGIVING AND ADORATION 
Interpretation 
Reading of Scripture References 
The Sursum Corda, Preface and Sanctus 
Silent Worship and Adoration, in the Fellowship of the Church Universal 


V. INVOCATION OF CHRIST AS LAMB OF GOD, AND DEDICATION 


Interpretation 

The Reading of Scripture References 

The Agnus Dei (by choir and people) 

Silent Dedication — the offering of self to Him who on Calvary gave Himself for all 
“My Faith looks up to thee, thou Lamb of Calvary,” (played softly on the organ) 


VI. THANKSGIVING AND PARTING 


Interpretation (use of psalms, hymns, and Nunc Dimittis) 

Psalm 103 (read responsively) 

Nune Dimittis (by choir and people) 

Prayer of Thanksgiving for our Unity in Christ and for the united worship of this 


hour. 
Closing Hymn — “A Parting Hymn We Sing” 
Benediction 


Following this article one of these Acts of Devotion is printed in full. 


III 


The service was held in the new Memorial Chapel of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church. A memorial cross and candles were placed for 
the first time upon the simple communion table in the chancel. As 
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we entered the chapel, we seemed enveloped by peace, beauty, and 
the spirit of worship. The Executive Secretary of the Rochester Fed- 
eration of Churches was the officiating minister. The Chairman of 
the Ecumenical Committee was the interpreter of the historic use and 
meaning of the songs. The quartette and organist were familiar with 
the plan and gave to the singing that combination of musicianship 
and devotion which moved us all deeply. The leader, interpreter and 
organist had previously met to go over the purpose of the service, 
the musical parts and other details, in order that all might go for- 
ward smoothly when the time came. 

We did not know what the service would mean, for we had never 
seen this experiment made. There were questions in our minds about 
it. Some of these were: Would it be an act of worship or merely some- 
thing unusual? Could the interpretation come in as an integral part 
of the service, as an aid to devotion, or would it be an awkward inter- 
ruption? Would the service be an empty musical shell or would it be 
filled with new meaning as we joined our united worship with that 
of the ages? Would it be for some so nearly a preparation for the act 
of Communion that there would be a sense of frustration over its lack 
of completion? Would we feel that we were on the threshold of a 
fuller experience than we had hitherto had without being able to 
enter into it? These questions were forgotten as the service began. At 
the close there was that moment of hushed silence, of reluctance to 
break the spell, which follows true worship. It had seemed good for 
us to have been there and we could not hurry away to the next task. 


IV 


It is difficult to describe or interpret the meaning of any service for 
even a few of the persons participating. And it seems almost impos- 
sible to do so for members of so many different churches. I am certain 
that each individual worshipper was enabled to express her own con- 
viction and devotion freely, and did not feel forced to participate be- 
yond her own belief or inclination. I think that the meaning for each 
was related to her own fundamental conception of the Lord’s Supper, 
to the practice of her own church, and to any new insights which 
the recent study might have given her. At the same time many were 
able to reach out to one another across differences in form or mean- 
ing and to find a deep inner unity of faith and devotion. 

Perhaps it will be helpful first to quote directly from some of those 
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who were present, next to make several general observations, and 


finally to indicate briefly what the writer believes to be the value of 
this experiment. 


There was a consciousness of the Church of the Ages and of one’s membership in 
it. It was as if everyone were present because he belonged. No one need think of 
himself as a stranger. All were there as members of the Church Universal. 

There was a “togetherness” in the service. I think this sense of togetherness 
might have been broken had we gone on into the act of Communion. We might 
not have been able to partake together without being instantly conscious of bar- 
riers, or differences in outward form or inner conviction which would have drawn 
us away or separated us from one another. 

Before the service was over everyone found something familiar and within the 
practice of her own church, and yet something new which, when she entered into it, 
linked her own experience and her church to others. 

It was a real act of worship. There was beauty, dignity and harmony in it. The 
reading of the Scripture passages, the adequate free prayer, and the method of 
handling the interpretation were all in tune with the songs, making an artistic 
whole. 

It has helped to make the Holy Communion mean much more to me. When I 
receive it now in my own church [ think of all the others and feel nearer to them. It 
was a very unusual experience — educational and deeply spiritual. 

The songs seemed to supplement and to fill in the Communion Service of my 
own church, which does not ordinarily use them. 

I am sure I understand now something of the experience of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. The experience of this service must not be lost, but shared with others. 


It seemed to me that God accepted the reverent and loving offering 
of these treasures of song, and offered to us with his blessing a sense 
of at-home-ness in and of belonging to the Church of the Ages, open- 
ing to us all a door into a wider, closer, more mystical fellowship in 
the Body of Christ. There was thus a strong consciousness of the 
presence of our Lord in our midst and of fellowship one with another 
in him. There was also an unusual sense of togetherness in our wor- 
ship within the Church of the Ages — the Church in heaven as well 
as on earth, which seemed a foretaste of what full intercommunion 
might be in the mystical Body of Christ when barriers have been 
removed. 

“Tn the spirit of the Lord’s Supper” probably best describes for us 
the centrality of thought expressed through the musical service, 
rather than that of a common action shared by minister and people. 
The Acts of Devotion were thus contemplative and not sacramental 
in character. But because of their relation to the Holy Communion, 
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various aspects of the Eucharist were suggested and gave to the 
service something of the centrality of Eucharistic worship; especially 
was this so when one or more of the songs were already associated in 
the mind of the worshipper with the Holy Communion. 

Through this common heritage of song there was disclosed a 
hitherto hidden unity of faith and devotion. To the Lord’s Supper, 
in our separate churches, we all come. We all “draw near” with faith 
and penitent heart. We all show forth the Lord’s death until he 
comes again. We all may receive his priceless gift and realize his inti- 
mate presence. Encompassed by many of these memories, and con- 
scious of a similar inner experience, we worshipped together in “the 
spirit of the Lord’s Supper.” 

The term ‘‘composite” has been used to describe services of 
ecumenical worship, when various treasures of devotion are com- 
bined on a single occasion. The difficulty of achieving structural or 
artistic unity in this type of service is enormous. While our service 
was composite in that it represented many treasures of devotion none 
of which was equally familiar to all, it nevertheless followed an 
agreed or understood pattern woven by the experience of the ages. 
Because the fuller, larger, more comprehensive meaning and form 
were used rather than the lesser or more narrowly precise, I believe 
the full round of Eucharistic worship was suggested, and beneath this 
great arch, we all recognized something of the practice of our own 
church and our common heritage as well. 

The musical framework, the Cross on the Communion Table in 
the chancel, the lighted candles on either side, the simple beauty and 
dignity of the Memorial Chapel, the responsiveness of the congrega- 
tion, all contributed to maintain this centrality of thought and de- 
votion and to recall the aspiration of the Edinburgh World Confer- 
ence: “Our task is to find in God, to receive from God as His gift, a 
unity which can take up and preserve in one beloved community 
all the varied spiritual gifts which He has given us in our separations.” 
(Report, Second World Conference on Faith and Order, p. 252.) 


IV 


We do not know whether this service would be useful apart from 
considerable study and preparation on the part of those arranging it, 
but we believe it would be helpful to make further experiments along 
this line. We are certain that great care should be taken in planning 
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such a service, even if much of this outline and material were to be 
used. Many things seem to be involved. Among those which are im- 
portant are: preparation on the part of those sponsoring the service 
through study and association and of those who are likely to attend 
through proper information in advance; the choice of leaders who are 
to interpret the meaning of the songs, to read the Scripture refer- 
ences, or offer prayer. In this connection, experience with the songs, 
and generosity toward the experiment, need to be considered. The 
place where the service is held should not be too large. It should sug- 
gest worship and lend itself to various forms of devotion, liturgical 
and free, in which people may kneel, sit or stand comfortably and 
naturally. When the plans are complete, all need to remember that 
without the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, no experiment 
can become a deeply moving experience. 

The road to common Eucharistic Worship seems long and difficult. 
We have not been able to discover the ‘“‘more excellent way’’ over 
which we can move quickly and in large numbers. But the urgency 
of the times is such that we must find paths that lead, not into 
thickets, but out upon a broad highway where many others may come 
and where we may join one another. We are certain that as we un- 
derstand, appreciate and use together the many treasures of devotion 
in our common heritage, we shall discover true approaches to one 
another. We are confident that the highway will appear with ‘‘con- 
vincing clearness and commanding beauty” and that over it we shall 
move gladly together — to find the one Table set for all and to hear 
the same Voice say to each of us, ‘““This do in remembrance of Me.” 


THANKSGIVING AND ADORATION 


An Act of Devotion from the Service of United Worship 
Rochester, New York, January 21, 1942 


Tue INTERPRETATION — the Interpreter (who remains invisible) 


The Sursum Corda 


These are Latin words meaning “‘Lift up your hearts.” 

This is one of the gems of the primitive Church. It is first men- 
tioned by St. Cyprian of Carthage who was the first African 
bishop to suffer martyrdom — 258 A.D. It seems to have been even 
then a regular part of the service. It thereafter appears as the 
introduction to the Prayer of Consecration in every known his- 
toric liturgy and is identical in all early liturgies. This form of 
versicle and response may have been suggested by the parallel 
structure of the Psalms and is probably the oldest form of ordered 
Christian prayer. It can be traced back to the first century. 

The Sursum Corda is reappearing in the revised optional or 
standard liturgies of many of the Reformed Churches, and is 
included in many other hymnals. 

Let us remember how joyously the early Christians lifted up 
their hearts, singing out their gratitude to God for His great gift. 
Hated, insulted, persecuted, and in danger of their lives, yet at 
all times and in all places, they gave thanks and praised God. We 
seem to hear the very accent of the Church’s ancient congrega- 
tional prayer. By using these same words we may blend our 
voices with those who in all ages have been thankful. 


The Sanctus 


Sanctus is the Latin word for “holy.” 

The first reference to the Sanctus or Seraphic Hymn, as the 
Eastern Orthodox still call it, appears in a letter of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, a.p. 96, and it may have been then a 
customary part of the Eucharist. It has been described as “the 
song which earth has learned from heaven.”? Many Lutherans 
and Episcopalians think of it as the great hymn of the Communion 
Service — the climax of thanksgiving, summoning all who have 
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lifted up their hearts to join heaven’s worshippers in singing as 
one family the Seraphic Hymn. It has inspired nearly every great 
composer of music with a desire to give it a worthy musical setting. 


THE SCRIPTURE REFERENCES — the Minister 
The Sanctus 

“In the year that King Uzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the seraphims; each one had six wings; with twain 
he covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his 
glory’’ (Isaiah 6:1-3). 

*‘And the multitudes that went before, and that followed, cried, 
saying, Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; hosanna in the highest’? (Matthew 21:9). 

Here endeth the reading of the Scripture. 

THE SursuM Corba (The people seated or kneeling) 

Minister: Lift up your hearts. 

People: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Minister: Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 

People: lt is meet and right so to do. 


‘THE PREFACE 

Minister: Therefore with angels and archangels, and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious Name; 
evermore praising thee, and saying: 

Tue Sanctus — the Choir (The people continuing in prayer) 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts; heaven and earth are full 
of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he that cometh in 
the Name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 

SILENT WorRSHIP AND ADORATION 


THE PEACE LINCOLN PLANNED 
By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
(). THE many hindrances to the making of any lasting peace 


at the end of a long and cruel war the insistent demand for 

revenge is among the most insidious. While war calls forth 
some of the noblest of human traits, at the same time it also gives 
free rein to the lowest human passions. To many in time of war 
hatred becomes a habit. To them the humiliation of defeat is not 
enough for their enemies, but they insist that the vanquished be 
further humiliated in the peace. There have been few treaties in 
modern history in which this passion for revenge has not triumphed. 
As we know only too well, it triumphed in the ‘Treaty of Versailles. 
This tragic fact has helped many thoughtful American people to 
realize that, if we are to have a peaceful world for our children and 
our children’s children at the end of the present war, we must see to 
it that the peace that is to follow must not be based upon revenge. 
As the present war goes on and the sacrifices in human life become 
greater and greater there will be an increasing demand, coming from 
every corner of the world where innocent people have been made 
to suffer, that they be avenged. A study, therefore, at this time of 
the magnanimity which Abraham Lincoln displayed toward the 
South as the Civil War drew toward its close may help us to rid our 
hearts of those passions which are so freighted with danger to any 
just and lasting peace in our own time. 


I 


From the very beginning of his administration Abraham Lincoln 
recognized the importance of defining the relationship of the states 
in rebellion to the Union under the constitution. In his first inaugural 
address he declared the Union an indestructible union, composed of 
indestructible states. He declared that its “perpetuity is implied, if 
not expressed” in the constitution. Thus from the outset of the War 
President Lincoln took the firm position that no state “upon its own 
mere motion can lawfully get out of the Union’’; that the so-called 
secession resolves and ordinances were “legally void.” He recognized 
the fact, however, that there was going on within certain states insur- 
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rections of individuals, but such rebellion did not and could not 
destroy the states. Such was the constitutional basis upon which the 
War to save the Union was conducted. No southern state was ever 
recognized by him as being out of the Union. However, as a result 
_ of rebellion within the several southern states, they were, as a con- 
sequence, out of their proper relationship to the Union, since the 
insurrection of certain individuals within their borders had rendered 
the constitutional form of government impossible and their proper 
relationship to the Federal Government was for the time being 
disrupted. With the removal of these disabilities the states, as they 
had existed before 1861, would be fully restored. Under such a 
constitutional theory of state status, once the War had come to an 
end, it would be a simple and relatively an easy matter to restore 
the nation. President Lincoln held consistently to this view through- 
out the War, and as the War neared its close attempted to build his 
plan for peace and a restored nation upon it. 

Mr. Lincoln began to apply his theory for restoring the South 
when on December 3, 1863, he issued a proclamation of Amnesty 
and Reconstruction in which was set forth a plan whereby any of the 
so-called Confederate states might set up a state government based 
on one-tenth of the voters who had taken part in the Presidential 
election of 1861, provided each had taken the prescribed oath of 
allegiance. This was simply a deduction from his theory of state 
status, since under that theory the people who had not been in 
insurrection would be exempt from the penalties attendant upon such 
action. The proclamation further stated that in those states where 
such governments were to be set up “the name of the state, the 
boundary, the subdivisions, the constitution, and the general code of 
laws as before the rebellion be maintained, subject only to the modifi- 
cations made necessary by the conditions hereinbefore stated.” 


II 


President Lincoln stated on more than one occasion that “‘the dis- 
cussion as to whether a state had been at any time out of the Union” 
was vain and profitless. He was primarily concerned about getting 
the states back into their normal relationship as quickly and as easily 
as possible. 

This mild restoration policy fathered by President Lincoln met 
immediate resistance on the part of the growing radical element in 
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and out of Congress. Especially did it meet the bitter criticism and 
denunciation of the born haters who now advanced other theories 
of state status. One theory, advocated principally by Thaddeus 
Stevens, the brilliant radical Republican leader from Pennsylvania 
in the House of Representatives and the most vindictive toward the 
South of all the northern politicians, has been called the conquered 
province theory. He declared that by their rebellion the southern states 
had destroyed their statehood; that when the rebellion should be 
suppressed the former southern states would be states no longer, but 
merely conquered territory. Their inhabitants had ceased to be 
citizens of the United States, and their lives, their liberty and their 
property by virtue of conquest would be at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. Another theory of state status, advanced in 
opposition to that advocated by the President, was that of Senator 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, who had long been conspicuous 
as an extreme anti-slavery advocate, and now became one of the most 
active opponents of Mr. Lincoln’s mild peace policy. His theory has 
been termed the state suicide theory. It held that the southern states 
by their rebellion had thereby committed state suicide; that is, they 
had by their own action destroyed their former status as states, were 
thereby automatically reduced to the status of territories and were 
subject, therefore, to the direct jurisdiction of the Congress of the 
United States. 

A theory occupying a middle position between the two extreme 
theories of Stevens and Sumner was that known as the forfeited rights 
theory. Briefly stated it held that, just as an individual who violates 
the civil or the criminal law forfeits thereby his civil rights, so a 
political community such as a state, by offending against the political 
order, justly loses its political rights and becomes completely subject 
to the sovereign will of the nation, which in this case is the Congress 
of the United States. It was upon this theory that Congress proceeded, 
after the presidential plan had been ruthlessly thrust aside soon after 
the death of President Lincoln. This came to be known as Congres- 
sional reconstruction which first reintroduced military rule in the 
South, to be succeeded by “carpet-bag”? and Negro rule. Upon 
this policy the verdict of history has placed its unqualified con- 
demnation. 

It is interesting to note that some of the proposals as to how 
Germany and the other aggressive nations shall be dealt with when 
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the present war is ended seem to be based on principles that have a 
striking resemblance to those advocated by the most vindictive 
leaders of the Civil War period. Gone With the Wind has served to 
acquaint many thousands of Americans, who have never read the 
history of the reconstruction period, with the terrible consequences 
of a vindictive peace. Stevens held that the southern states had no 
rights whatever. An opinion that gained wide acceptance was that 
South Carolina at least “should be cut up into twenty acre lots, and 
as many Negroes settled on them as can be got there.’ One of the 
bitterest critics of President Lincoln in his dealings with the South 
was Wendell Phillips. He lashed with “‘adjectives and scorn’? Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his administration, stating that he would never 
rest until the Nation was led by men of sense and courage: ‘Until 
such men as Butler or Fremont man the guns or hold the helm, no 
man with justice to himself, to his children, to the Negro, to the 
Union, can give rest to his eyelids or silence to his lips.’ Henry Ward 
Beecher was equally eloquent in his denunciation of Lincoln’s 
policy. Beecher had a poor opinion of the President’s mentality and 
many other critics of the President shared it. 

It is a strange fact that in such crises prominent religious leaders 
so often exercise such wrong judgments. ‘They seem to be more apt 
than almost any other body of men to base their opinions on the 
most superficial evidence. Fremont and Butler had won the admira- 
tion of the abolition clergy because of orders they had issued early in 
the war in the military districts under their command, freeing 
Negroes; orders which Mr. Lincoln had been under the necessity 
of rescinding. Thereafter their names were frequently coupled in the 
church papers as heroes. One paper exclaimed: ‘‘We hail the senti- 
ments of Butler and Fremont as the day-star to our Nation.” It is 
one of the ironies of history that these two military leaders, among 
the most morally obtuse and the least competent of any commanders 
of high rank in the Union armies, should at the time have been the 
recipients of such high praise from the moral and religious leadership 


of the nation. 


III 


His mild and generous plan for the reconstruction of the South 
was proposed by President Lincoln in his Message of December 8, 
1863. The first conflict over it came with the introduction into 
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Congress of what is known as the Wade-Davis bill on February 15, 
1864. Benjamin F. Wade was one of the Republican Senators from 
Ohio, while Henry Winter Davis was a Congressman from Maryland. 
Both were radicals and favored the imposing of the most severe 
restrictions upon the South. Their bill, prescribing conditions much 
more stringent than those contained in the President’s plan, was 
passed after long discussion. It took from the President the ultimate 
authority over the restoration of the southern states and gave it to 
Congress, though as far as state status was concerned its theory 
was no different than that held by the President. When the bill was 
presented to Mr. Lincoln just as Congress adjourned, he withheld 
his signature. He did, however, issue a remarkable proclamation 
setting forth his objections to the measure, but also stating that he 
would follow it as far as it seemed to him wise. 

This action of the President in regard to the Wade-Davis bill was 
the signal for the beginning of a bitter quarrel within the Republican 
party. Wade and Davis issued a joint Manifesto to the American 
people denouncing the President and his treatment of their measure. 
To use Carl Sandburg’s words, “They raged privately. And pub- 
lically they stormed.” The President, they charged, was encroaching 
upon the authority of Congress: ‘“A more studied outrage on the 
legislative authority of the people has never been perpetrated.” 
They proclaimed that ‘“‘the authority of Congress is paramount and 
must be respected . . . and if he (the President) wishes our support 
he must confine himself to his executive duties— to obey and 
execute, not make laws — to suppress by arms armed rebellion, and 
leave political reorganization to Congress.” This marked not only 
the beginning of a bitter family quarrel among the Republicans, but 
also the opening of a much more significant conflict, a type of conflict 
which has had a most disastrous effect on peace-making on more 
than one occasion in our history, that is, the conflict between the 
presidential and legislative authority. 


IV 


Attempts were made to put the presidential plan of reconstruction 
into operation in Louisiana, Arkansas, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, during the last two years of the War. The President was 
hopeful that it might prove so successful in these states, that as 
the rebellion was suppressed in other states, it would be automatically 
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accepted everywhere throughout the South. The fact that his plan 
did not call for Negro suffrage was bitterly attacked by the radicals. 
President Lincoln attempted to meet this criticism by recommending 
to the newly elected governor of Louisiana that literate Negroes and 
those who had fought in the Union armies might be given the 
suffrage and from such a starting point the franchise might gradually 
be extended to other Negroes. How to deal justly with both races, 
whites as well as blacks, was the puzzling question that faced the 
President. He realized that to give the franchise to all Negroes 
over twenty-one years of age would immediately create a race 
problem. That, he believed, must be avoided at almost any cost. 
The President was particularly anxious that the Louisiana experi- 
ment should be a success, so that it might serve as a pattern for other 
states. 

As the war neared its close Mr. Lincoln was increasingly concerned 
over the treatment which was to be meted out to the defeated South. 
In his last prepared speech, delivered at the White House to a com- 
pany of people who had come to rejoice with him over the approach- 
ing end of the War, he made a clear statement of his views on the 
question now bearing heavily on his heart and mind — the treat- 
ment of the South. In that speech he told the story of the Louisiana 
experiment. He then mentioned the legalistic squabble going on in 
Congress as to whether the southern states were to be considered in 
the union or out of it. The attempt to settle that question he held was 
a foolish waste of time, since after all it was ‘merely a pernicious 
abstraction.” 

We agree, [he stated] that the seceded states so-called are out of their proper 
practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object of the government, 
civil and military, in regard to those states is to again get them into their proper 
practical relation. I believe that it is not only possible, and in fact easier to do this 
without deciding or even considering whether these states have ever been out of 
the Union. . . . Finding themselves safely at home it would be utterly immate- 
rial whether they had ever been abroad. 


Three days later, at Lincoln’s last Cabinet meeting, General 
Grant was present. Richmond had fallen, but Sherman had not been 
heard from and Grant expressed anxiety. The President, however, 
was confident that good news would soon come, for he had had 
the night before his usual dream which had preceded every military 
victory. He then began to discuss the plans for peace and expressed 
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satisfaction that Congress would adjourn just as the rebellion was 
crushed, for Congress, he felt, would embarrass and hinder the work 
of reconstruction. Mr. Lincoln knew well enough that there lay 
before him a critical struggle with Congress if the magnanimous 
peace which he envisioned was to become a reality. “If we are wise 
and discreet,” he said, “‘we shall reanimate the States and get their 
governments in successful operation, with order prevailing and 
the Union re-established before Congress comes together in 
December. shea 


I hope, [he continued] there will be no persecution, no bloody work after the 
war is over. No one need expect me to take any part in hanging or killing those 
men, even the worst of them. Frighten them out of the country, open the gates, 
let down the bars, scare them off (throwing up his hands as if scaring sheep). 
Enough lives have been sacrificed. 

We must extinguish our resentments if we expect harmony and reunion. There 
is too much of a desire on the part of some of our very good friends to be masters, 
to interfere with and dictate to those states, to treat the people not as fellow- 
citizens; there is too little respect for their rights. 


On that Good Friday the country as a whole was well disposed to 
treat the defeated foe with magnanimity, and President Lincoln had 
never been so popular as on the day of his assassination. But, had 
he lived, could he have carried through the generous peace plans he 
had so clearly in mind? 

The bitterest opponents of his peace plan was the small, but able 
group of abolition extremists, who by this time were ardently wishing 
for some other man in the president’s office to replace Lincoln — one 
who would carry through their program of full civil rights to the 
Negro. As Carl Sandburg points out (Volume IV, pp. 216-217), 
Lincoln had become the master of an unorganized array of political 
forces in the country which had no other voice but his. These “deep 
undertows of political power’? Lincoln controlled as no other one 
could have done, and his appeals would have been so free of prejudice 
and animus, “so detached from personal grounds” that those who 
most bitterly opposed him would have come to recognize that he too 
desired full civil rights for the Negro, and that he was taking the only 
course which could possibly give it to them. Lincoln was a “born 
umpire and a political genius,” and those in the past who had sought 
to lead him, slowly came to realize that he was leading them, and that 
“his spirit in some mysterious manner, was being infused.” If Lin- 
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coln’s Be Donen: had had their complete way the South would have 
become “‘a vast graveyard of slaughtered whites” in order that Negro 
state governments might be established. That would have been the 
surest way of defeating the very thing for which the radicals were 
contending, full citizenship rights for the Negro. 


VI 


“It was impossible to discover in Mr. Lincoln a single sentiment, 
I shall not say of revenge, but even of bitterness, in regard to the 
vanquished. Recall, as soon as possible, the Southern States into 
the Union, such was his chief occupation.’ These are the words of 
the Marquis de Chambrun, a brilliant young French diplomat who 
saw much of Mr. Lincoln in the closing days of the Civil War. On one 
occasion Mr. Lincoln said to a visitor, ‘‘I don’t know what the soul 
is, but whatever it is, I know that it can humble itself.”” To another 
he stated, “I have not suffered by the South. I have suffered with 
the South. Their pain has been my pain. Their loss has been my loss.”’ 
During the course of the bitter presidential campaign of 1864, a 
campaign in which Mr. Lincoln was denounced and maligned as 
no other President has ever been, he remarked, “‘It is a little singular 
that I, who am not a vindictive man, should have always been before 
the people in canvasses marked by their bitterness” (III, 562). When 
the election of 1864 was over and the results known, Lincoln said in 
an informal address to a crowd of people who had come to congratu- 
late him on his re-election, ‘‘So long as I have been here I have not 
willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom. While I am deeply 
sensible to the high compliment of re-election, and duly grateful, as 
I trust, to almighty God for having directed my countrymen to a 
right conclusion, as I think, for their own good, it adds nothing to 
my satisfaction that any other man may be disappointed or pained 
by the result.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1865, according to custom, a great reception 
was held at the White House. For hours people in fine apparel came 
and went, while a large group of Negroes stood outside watching. 
Suddenly the Negroes surged forward as one mass, and pushed 
their way into the White House, to be welcomed by the President 
‘“‘with a heartiness that made them wild with exceeding joy.”” Among 
the great concourse of callers on that day at the Executive Mansion 
was a schoolteacher, Miss Betsy Canedy from Fall River, Massa- 
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chusetts, who had been conducting a Negro school at Norfolk, 
Virginia. One day a group of Negro carpenters were at work on the 
school building to whom she showed a plaster bust of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Their remarks so impressed her that she wrote them down. One 
of them was: “We must all pray to the Lord to carry him through, 
for it ’pears like he’s got everything hitched to him.” 

There is a story which I have not been able to verify, but which has 
all the Lincoln earmarks; that, once at a White House reception Mr. 
Lincoln made a few remarks in the course of which he said some 
kind words regarding the southern people. Immediately afterwards 
a woman came forward and took Lincoln to task, saying, ““How can 
you say such things about a people whom you are trying to destroy?” 
To this Mr. Lincoln replied, ‘Madam, do I not destroy my enemies 
when I make them my friends?” 
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THE FORGOTTEN FACTOR IN POST-WAR 
RECONSTRUCTION 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


| OME months ago I attended a meeting of Church leaders who 
S had come together to consider the responsibility of the Church 

for helping to prepare the way for a just and durable peace. 
It was a highly representative gathering. Leaders of all the larger 
denominations were there, and every section of the country was rep- 
resented. In the course of the deliberations every aspect of the post- 
war situation was considered, political, economic, social and religious. 
But there was one notable omission. Nothing was said about the new 
order in the Church. 

When I called attention to this omission I was told that to include 
the economic and administrative responsibilities of the Church 
among the topics to be considered would divert attention from the 
main purpose of the meeting. However important the subject of 
church unity and reform might be (and everyone admitted that it 
was important) it was irrelevant to the purpose which had brought us 
together. 

This seemed to me a surprising position, and for two reasons. 
In the first place because the Church — in its institutional form, as a 
group of self-governing corporations owning and administrating 
property under the laws of the state — is, and of necessity must be, 
a part of the post-war world for which we must plan. But also, and 
above all, because if those who are responsible for the conduct of the 
affairs of the Church do not show that they are competent and de- 
termined to deal courageously with that part of the post-war situa- 
tion which is in their own control, it is futile to suppose that their 
words about the duties of politicians and the businessmen will be 
taken seriously. 

There are three obstacles which stand in the way of any radical 
change in the present order of the Church: first, the conservatism of 
those who do not believe that any radical change in that order is 
needed. Secondly, there is the indecision of those who tell us that we 
do not yet know enough to determine what changes ought to be 
made. Finally, and above all, the unconfessed suspicion, born of our 
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doubts and of our fears, that even though we know that change is 
needed, and have made up our minds what it ought to be, the inertia 
and selfishness of the rank and file of the Church’s membership will 
make any radical change in the present Church order impossible. 


I 


The denial that any radical change in the present order of the 
Church is needed — so far as it is not due to simple inertia and lazi- 
ness — is rooted in a fundamental misconception of the relation of 
the Church to the present social order — the misconception namely, 
that it is possible to isolate the Church from the world of which it is a 
part, as a body of a wholly different and higher order. 

This spiritual isolationism on the part of recognized leaders of the 
Church is something new in Christian history. There is a sense, to be 
sure, in which the Church not only is, but must be, apart from and 
above the world. As the society through which the revelation of the 
transcendant God is brought to finite and sinful men, it is essential 
that the Church should, so far as possible, hold aloof from those tran- 
sient matters which belong to the passing moment. Yet this is possible 
only in part. Those who must transmit the unchanging message are 
themselves finite and mortal. The wisest and best of them apprehend 
the revelation to which they witness only imperfectly. Even the Pope 
of Rome claims infallibility only on rare occasions and under the 
most far-reaching limitations. As for the rest, they have their treasure, 
in a very literal sense, in earthen vessels. 

The dual nature of the Church appears in every phase of its earthly 
ministry. Spirit — to communicate with Spirit — must use the body. 
So the Church — in its concrete contemporary form — meets us 
not only as a group of persons, with physical bodies and all the limi- 
tations which go with the body, but as a group of corporations, which 
are the trustees of property owned and operated under the laws of the 
state by men who in their capacity as trustees of property are them- 
selves subject to civil law, and as citizens may be liable to criminal 
prosecution for any violation of their trust. Every local congregation, 
by its dual organization, as a spiritual society and as a civil corpora- 
tion, is a living witness to the closeness of the ties which bind Church 
and state. And what is true of each local congregation is true of the 
denomination of which it is a part. Each denomination is itself a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the state and as such a part of 
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the present world system which must be changed if we are to have a 
just and durable peace. When, therefore, the state calls upon the 
Church for help in time of war, it can support its claim by reminding 
the Church that during the years of peace, it has not only given the 
Church the protection of its law, but has contributed definitely to its 
support by exempting its property from taxation. 

So intimate indeed is the connection between Church and state 
that it is only in comparatively recent times (measured by the chron- 
ology of history) that the idea of a free Church in a free state has been 
conceived even as a possibility. Over the greater part of the Church’s 
history, it has been taken for granted that Church and state were two 
expressions of the life of a single society, and the only question at 
issue has been which of the two members of the partnership should 
have the controlling voice. 

Even in the United States — where the doctrine of the separation 
of Church and state has been carried farthest — that separation is 
far from complete. We have seen in what ways the Church as a civil 
corporation is dependent upon the state. It is no less true that as a 
spiritual society, based upon belief in the rights and responsibilities 
of persons living as free men under laws of their own making, the 
democratic state recognizes its religious character as responsible to 
God, the creator and ruler of mankind. This it does in many ways, as, 
for example, by setting apart a day of national Thanksgiving, by 
opening the sessions of Congress with prayer, and by providing 
Chaplains, paid by state funds, for its armed forces. 

This close connection between Church and state, recognized by our 
founders and implicit in our history, rests upon the conviction of the 
essential spiritual unity of mankind. The notion that the Church is a 
religious and the state a purely secular institution is a radical per- 
version not only of our accepted political, but of our traditional 
Christian philosophy. Church and state alike are spiritual societies, 
functioning through weak and fallible men, and so liable to corrup- 
tion and in need of reform. This is as true of the Church as of the state, 
as is proved by the very existence of Churches which call themselves 
Protestant. 

Yet while Church and state alike are soul as well as body, experi- 
ence shows that each fulfills its function best in relative independence 
of the other. The Church needs the state to maintain order, to ad- 
minister law, and to promote justice, so that the Church may be free 
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for its distinctive work of preaching, teaching, and spiritual ministry. 
The state needs the Church to remind it of its responsibility to God, 
to criticize it when it goes astray, and to hold up to all its citizens the 
divine ideal without which state and Church alike fail of their mission. 


II 


But if this spiritual ministry is to be effective, it must take the form 
of example as well as of precept. It follows that the reform of the 
Church itself is an essential factor in post-war reconstruction. It is 
such a factor because if the leaders of the Church expect their words 
to statesmen to be taken seriously, they must prove the sincerity of 
their words by their deeds, and the only way they can do this is to 
show that they propose to apply in the conduct of their own adminis- 
trative and economic life the principles which they enjoin upon others. 

They are not doing this today. What is more serious, many of them 
do not realize that they are not doing it. Still less do they appreciate 
the far-reaching consequences of this failure. 

There are two points at which there is general agreement among 
Church people that there must be some change in our present system 
of international relationships. ‘They are agreed in the first place, that 
there must be some limitation upon unrestricted national sovereignty. 
They are agreed in the second place that there must be some equi- 
table sharing of the world’s economic resources. Yet at both these 
points the present practice of the Churches in the conduct of their 
own affairs is legitimately open to criticism. Each denomination 
claims for itself unrestricted ecclesiastical sovereignty. Each denomi- 
nation (one may go further and say, each local congregation) regards 
the economic resources it controls as its private property. Whatever 
it may give to weaker Churches is, with rare exception, looked upon 
as a charitable contribution, and is listed in a separate budget labelled 
““benevolences.”’ When economy is necessary, it is the latter which is 
‘apt first to suffer. 

Any effective reform of the social order must, therefore, include that 
part of the existing social order which is found in the Churches. 


III 


It may be said — indeed it is often said — that we do not know 
enough about post-war conditions to make it possible to plan wisely 
now. There is a sense in which this is true. There are many factors 
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_ of the post-war situations of which we are ignorant and will remain 
ignorant until the nature of the event shall reveal them. 

But in a deeper sense we know already all that we need to know for 
wise planning. We know as definitely as if we could see it with our 
physical eyes what are the spiritual responsibilities which the post- 
war Church must meet, and we know the economic and administra- 
tive problems which we must solve if the spiritual responsibilities are 
to be met aright. 

We know, for one thing, that we shall be facing an unparalleled 
material destitution. It will be destitution not merely of those basic 
physical necessities which are common to man as man — food, 
clothing, shelter; not merely the loss of home and business, the de- 
struction of public buildings, and the extinction of the human lives 
whose labor is necessary to replace the material order. It will be true 
in special measure of the material resources which the Churches re- 
quire to carry on their work. In London alone the destruction of 
Church property has been on a scale threefold greater than that of 
other buildings. What is true in London has been true of many an- 
other English city. On the Continent, too, the physical loss to which 
the Churches have been subjected is appalling, and when one adds 
to this the loss of human life, the waste of accumulated capital, the 
all too complete destruction of normal educational facilities, the 
appearance of a generation of young people who have been deprived 
for years of any regular spiritual ministry, one begins to realize 
what will be required of the Church if it is to set its own house in 
order. 

What is more serious, we shall be facing a world in which the fires 
of hate will burn more fiercely than ever before. What has been done 
and experienced has left scars that will not soon heal. Those who 
have seen man’s plighted word broken, whose pity has been taken as 
a sign of weakness and whose good will has been systematically be- 
trayed, will not find it easy again to trust. Moreover the elemental 
sense of justice that sleeps in every right-minded man will crave satis- 
faction, all the more insistently because it has been long delayed; 
and in the resulting passion it will be hard to distinguish between the 
innocent and the guilty. How, in such a world, shall Christ’s word 
concerning forgiveness find a hearing? How indeed can one forgive 
those who thus glory in their shame? 

We know too that we shall face a world in which many people no 
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longer know what to believe. The old faith has gone and they have 
no new faith to put in its place. This will be true of many persons 
who call themselves Christians as well as of many of those who re- 
pudiate the Christian name. How can one believe in a God of love, 
they will ask, in a world in which such things happen? Where, when 
one authoritative creed has been proved untrustworthy by failure, 
shall one look for another? 

Most fundamental of all, we know that we shall be facing a world 
in which there is no longer any common language in which people 
can converse with one another. I do not mean simply a language 
which is spoken in words which can be learned from dictionaries 
and grammars, but the language of emotions and ideas of which 
words are the symbol. A generation of young people has grown up in 
Germany, in Japan, in Russia, and alas it must be added in Britain 
and in America also, to which all that goes by the name of Christ 
is an unknown tongue. In matters of education we must make a com- 
pletely new beginning. We must create the international language 
which can serve as an instrument of our discourse. 


IV 


Will anyone contend that the Churches as at present organized, 
are equipped to meet this stupendous challenge effectively? One 
needs only to state the case to receive one’s answer. If a new order is 
needed in the state, it is still more imperatively needed in the Church. 

And we see already the lines which the new order must take. Here 
the Ecumenical Movement has been setting precedents which we 
need only to follow to achieve our aims. For the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, in its simplest definition, is only the attempt to apply to the 
Church’s institutional life the principles which have already proved 
effective in regulating the life of individuals — such principles as 
sincere respect for honest difference, willingness to learn as well as to 
teach, readiness to act together in the area of agreement while we con- 
tinue to study together the differences which still keep us apart. By 
applying these principles during the course of the last third of a cen- 
tury to the problems of our ecclesiastical life, we have been able to 
overcome many obstacles once deemed insuperable and already we 
can see the main lines of the new order shaping themselves in the plan 
for a World Council of Churches. 


It may be said that there is nothing new in the idea of a World 
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Council of Churches. It is only the application in the ecclesiastical 
field of the principle of federation with which we have long been fa- 
miliar in national and local matters. That is true, but it is only a half 
truth. The other half of the truth is this — that by accepting federa- 
tion as a practicable method for dealing with pressing tasks while 
leaving complete organic union as a goal for the future, the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement has removed the most formidable of all the obstacles 
to progress in the reconstruction of our present Church life, namely, 
the identification of questions of Order with questions of Faith, in 
a form to give a divine sanction to the status quo. 

Our primary duty is to apply the principles which are embodied 
in the constitution of the World Council to the organization of the 
Church as a whole and this means to that part of its organization, na- 
tional and local, as well as international, which we ourselves are able 
to control. Already a beginning has been made and in many coun- 
tries — in Great Britain, in France, among the Churches in the oc- 
cupied countries, in the younger Churches of the mission field, as 
well as in our own country — the lines of the new order begin to 
appear. 


V 


But here we meet the most formidable of all the obstacles that 
block our path — the fear that even though we know that change is 
needed, and begin to see the lines along which it must take place, the 
inertia and selfishness of the rank and file of the Church’s membership 
will prevent this from happening. 

Whether this fear will be justified or not, only the future can decide. 
For the present it is enough to say that there are already wide areas 
of the Church’s life in which the possibility of a present fellowship 
which transcends all barriers of nation and race is being triumphantly 
vindicated. 

Here our fellow Christians of the occupied countries have much to 
teach us. Through the experience of common suffering they have 
been welded together in a fellowship which makes them feel their 
kinship with all who suffer in every land. To an extent incredible 
to those who have not learned Christ’s lesson of forgiveness, they have 
been able to master the temptation to hate. To every threat to body 
and spirit they have responded with invincible courage. In them we 
see already the first fruits of the better Church that is to be. 
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It is for us in the more favored countries to learn the lessons they 
are teaching us. It may be that we have not yet been tested to the 
point where we can share their heroic faith. It may be that through 
the sacrifice still in store for us — in our own persons, or in the per- 
sons of those we love — God haas still much to teach us before he can 
make of us the instruments he would use. This at least is clear — that 
where we see our duty now we must act. 

We have already precedents that point the way. The work that is 
being done for refugees and prisoners of war by the Provisional Com- 
mittee of the World Council is such a precedent. The provision that 
has been made for the care of orphaned missions by the International . 
_ Missionary Council is another such precedent. The unselfish ministry 
carried on by the Friends’ Service Commission is still another prece- 
dent. But these are only suggestions of what may be done if we take 
our Christian profession seriously; of what must be done if we are to 
make our proper contribution to the new world order which is in the 
making. 

These point the way to the primary task which lies before us. This 
is to bring home to those who are responsible for the present leader- 
ship of the denominations the conviction that the continued perpetua- 
tion of unlimited ecclesiastical sovereignty on the part of the de- 
nominations is an anachronism which gives the lie to our profession 
of Christian faith. Some way must be found, and that speedily, in 
which the Church — in every level of its life — can speak and act as 
one. 

In Communism, in National Socialism, in the revived Shintoism 
of present-day imperialistic Japan, we meet rival missionary reli- 
gions, self-conscious, resourceful, desperately in earnest. They can be 
met successfully only by a faith and a courage equal to their own. But 
the test of that faith and of that courage will be found in the changes 
that follow for the life of the Churches. When men see us taking our 
Christian crusade as seriously as the Nazis and Communists take 
theirs, when they see us making changes in our organization and 
leadership as drastic as they have already made in theirs, then, and 
not till then, will they take our profession of Christian faith seriously. 


WAS JESUS AN ABSOLUTIST? 
By GEORGE T. TOLSON 


| xe a goodly number of people this is not merely an academic 
question, but a very practical one, particularly for those who 
wish to be true disciples of the Prince of Peace in a time like 
this. 

The traditional view is that Jesus, being perfect man and truly 
divine, taught and practiced only the ideal and made no concessions 
or adaptations to circumstances. He showed the one and only true 
way of life. ““Be ye perfect,” is his command. The hating heart makes 
one a murderer; the lustful look is adultery. The law of love is abso- 
lute: ““A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.”’ He set before us the ideal life, the kind that will be lived when 
the Kingdom of Heaven is fully come. 

In addition to his perfect life and teachings he offered a full and 
perfect atoning sacrifice for the sins of those who try, but in our hu- 
man frailties fail, to fulfill the perfect will of God. 

The practical man says, ‘‘What I want to know is what I am ex- 
pected to do here and now under my circumstances. What should be 
done when the Kingdom of Heaven is come is an academic question 
to me. Although Jesus did not marry and have children, or have a 
payroll to meet, and though did not succeed in continuing to live out 
a natural span of years in this world, did he not by precept or example 
give us some general directions about what to do under the cirucm- 
stances? I do not expect to be perfect, but I do want to be a Christian 
in some reasonable sense of the word.” It is for this man and for 
others like him, who feel that a certain line of conduct is necessary 
and right for them, although they fear it falls short of the ideals of 
Jesus, that this study is made. 


I 


The question is not what would Jesus do? Jesus, were he to come 
again, would hardly consent to become president of the United 
States, manager of a railroad, publisher of a newspaper, president of a 
state university, owner of a department store, or, perhaps, minister 
on Fifth Avenue. He would have something else to do. But we must 
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have such organizations and men to run them. Only in a very primi- 
tive society, would such activities not be necessary. The pertinent 
question is, How should Christians conduct themselves in such 
occupations? 

It is one of the providences of God that we have to answer these 
questions ourselves with God’s help. This is one of the methods em- 
ployed by God to make men. Christianity is a spirit, not a rule of con- 
duct. That is why it is a universal religion, good for all time and 
places. Do we get no help from Jesus? Surely; help but not dictation; 
help in many ways. But we shall consider only his teachings and man- 
ner of life, for the present leaving out other spiritual means although 
they may be the more important ones. 


II 


As for his teachings, practically all agree that he gave the absolute 
and final word. The twofold moral law is perfect: loving God with all 
the heart and one’s neighbor as oneself leaves nothing to be added 
and nothing to be taken away. It is complete and final. The question 
that concerns us is whether Jesus in his teachings or conduct made 
any adjustment to time and circumstance. Did he always speak his 
mind in full, holding nothing back to avoid offense, or to escape 
trouble with the authorities, or on account of lack of understanding 
and appreciation on the part of his hearers? Did he ever advise his 
disciples to do the same? Did he ever approve teachings or conduct 
that were good for their time but disapprove of them under other 
circumstances? Did he conduct himself differently under varying 
circumstances? Did he sometimes not turn the other cheek? If so he 
made provision for the relatively good. The Gospels must furnish the 
answer to these questions and thereby answer also the query whether 
the relatively good is also Christian; whether Christianity is such a 
counsel of perfection that we are all under condemnation and need 
not feel any Christian obligation to choose the lesser of two evils, or 
whether, when we do so choose it, we are still under the condemna- 
tion of Jesus. 

In the opening verses of the tenth chapter of Mark the matter of 
divorce is brought up. Jesus does not appear to condemn Moses’ easy 
divorce laws. That was just what the Pharisees were trying to trap him 
into doing. Apparently not out of fear of trouble but on principle he 
approved Moses’ laws: ‘‘For your hardness of heart he wrote you this 
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commandment.” It was right for its time; but he proceeds at once to 
proclaim the ideal of lifetime union (Mark 10:5-12). In Matthew’s 
account (19:9) he suggests one reason for divorce. The clear inference 
from this incident is that under unideal conditions something less 
than the absolute ideal may be best. This is an important principle in 
sociology. For lack of understanding this many reformers become 
“the worst enemies of reform,”? making worse the evil which they are 
trying to correct, by enacting ideal laws which it is quite impossible 
to enforce. 

Again and again in the Sermon on the Mount, according to Mat- 
thew’s account of it, Jesus says: “‘Of old time it was said . . . but I 
say unto you.” In these sayings, as in the divorce matter, Jesus was 
perfectly calm and showed no signs of being afraid to contradict 
Moses as the Pharisees were trying to get him to do. But apparently 
he did not condemn Moses’ sayings for their time. He is saying by 
implication that a new day is dawning when more advanced teach- 
ings should be substituted for these. 

Ordinarily it would have been sacrilege to do what David did with 
the shewbread. But Jesus clearly justified David’s eating the bread 
when the alternative was starvation. He asked his disciples to say 
nothing about the transfiguration till after the resurrection. Jesus had 
little but denunciation of the priestly system of the Jewish church, yet 
he told the healed leper to go to the priest and offer his gift according 
to Moses’ commandment. Jesus kept back some of his teachings be- 
cause his disciples were in no condition to appreciate them. “I have 
many things to say unto you but you cannot bear them now.” On the 
other hand, he taught them some things which he withheld from 
the multitude. 


III 


What should a‘disciple do if his teaching arouses opposition and 
persecution comes? Stay and take it? Jesus said, ‘““When they persecute 
you in this city, flee into the next.” Jesus did not compromise in the 
sense of surrendering his principles or giving up his mission; but he 
did use proper prudence, and advised his disciples to do the same. 
“Cast not your pearls before the swine lest haply they trample them 
under their feet and turn again and rend you.”’ Kagawa is in accord 
with Jesus when he said: “‘A good deal of water must run under the 
bridge before one can preach pacifism in Japan in wartime.” 
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In his teaching did Jesus always speak softly, gently and kindly, as 
one whose heart is overflowing with love? Did he ‘‘judge not”? Did 
he always say, “Neither do I condemn thee’’? In the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew he is reported as saying that the scribes and 
Pharisees were shirkers, oppressors, robbers of widows, and hypo- 
crites like those who slew the prophets. He called them blind, ser- 
pents, vipers, fools and what not. These are hard words, as harsh as 
any language contains. Did he love the Pharisees? Not in any senti- 
mental way. He did no doubt wish better things of them; but he could 
not love their ways. Those ancient Puritans were not more sinned 
against than sinning. Theirs were not the sins of ignorance. According 
to Jesus love is not an undiscriminating softness toward everyone. 

It would hardly be proper to close this section of our study without 
reference to the sword incident at the time of the arrest of Jesus. ‘‘All 
they (or every one) that take(s) (literally, those taking) the sword 
shall perish by the sword” is sometimes interpreted to mean that all 
who go to war are killed. There has never been such a war or even 
such a battle as that. If he had meant that the party or nation begin- 
ning a war is sure to be defeated, again he would have been wrong. If 
Jesus meant in this way to say that war is self-defeating, that no one 
wins a war, that would hardly be true in any given case, much less 
universally true. Such interpretation is an instance of ‘‘modernizing 
Jesus.” 

The saying must have applied to the group who were there with 
Jesus. All four Gospels give the account. Only John says it was Peter 
who drew the sword. Only Luke tells of the healing of the severed ear. 
Only John tells the name of the high priest’s servant, whose ear was 
cut off. Only Matthew relates the saying under consideration. 

It seems strange that Peter should have undertaken to defend 
Jesus with the sword after having been with him so intimately, al- 
most day and night; for so long a time. Stranger still is the passage: 
“When I sent you out without purse and wallet and shoes, lacked you 
anything? and they said, ‘Nothing.’ And he said unto them, but now 
he that hath a purse, let him take it and likewise a wallet; and let him 
that hath none, let him sell his cloak and buy a sword” (Luke 22: 
35-6). Peter understood Jesus to mean taking a real sword and he 
took one keen enough to cut Malchus’ ear from his head. Why did 
Jesus want the disciples to arm themselves? Did he expect them to 
fight for his protection? Peter understood him so. Perhaps Peter was 
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wrong. Maybe he intended them merely to’ make a show of being 
defended in order to intimidate the rabble. 

A great multitude came well armed. It would have been foolhardy 
for the little band either to have fought or to have made a pretense of 
it. If Jesus meant for Peter to understand that to begin a fight would 
be fatal, that would make sense, and that seems the only reasonable 
interpretation, and not any generalization that is palpably untrue. 

Neither the invectives against the Pharisees nor the exhortation to 
the disciples to arm themselves accords well with the idea of a uni- 
versally meek and lowly Jesus. Evidently love, as Jesus meant it, can 
be fierce and wrathful toward entrenched wrong as well as kind and 
gentle with the weakly wayward. This conception of love accords well 
with the nature of the universe as we see it, and with the idea of God 
as love, but not with that of a soft, easy-going, easy-forgiving, old 
“‘srand-pappy, — he who rides on the wind and the storm and 
makes the earthquake and the fire his ministering servants and yet 
“so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 


IV 


Had Jesus been a perfectionist and an absolutist, surely he would 
have had something to say and do about several great evils which 
were all but universal in his time. He had not a word of condemna- 
tion of the slave system although he must surely have been sensitive to 
its evils. Why was he silent? It must have been because he considered 
that the time had not come when it would have been worthwhile to 
oppose it. Likewise he must have been well aware as every Jew was, 
of the evils of Roman imperialism, how much graft was involved, 
how little of the taxes paid went for good purposes and how much to 
support an oppressive government, a galling military system, and for 
the support of a very luxurious and licentious court. To have said as 
much as this would have been useless but also would have endan- 
gered the whole movement which he was undertaking. 

Neither in public nor in private so far as we know did Jesus so 
much as mention one of the evils of Roman militarism. He came into 
contact with army officers and in some cases commended their faith; 
but never gave any hint of disapproval of their profession. He even 
went so far as to advise his disciples to obey when conscripted. He 
exhorted them not only to carry the soldier’s arms and accoutrements 
the one mile required by law; but to go two miles and fraternize with 
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them, perhaps as the best way to disarm their hatred and contempt. 
The important point is that Jesus did not command or even suggest 
that the disciples should not touch those instruments of violence and 
death, as he surely would have done had he been an absolutist or per- 
fectionist. He evidently considered it better, relatively, to go the one 
mile and farther. 

It is very evident that Jesus used great caution not to get into the 
toils of the Roman government. As long as a Zealot lived, Palestine 
was a powder-keg which a spark might explode. For a time, till the 
character of his movement was somewhat understood, he would not 
permit himself to be called Messiah, for fear it might imply that he 
was setting up a rival political order. When he was put to death it was 
on the false charge indicated on the cross, “‘King of the Jews.” 

Jesus had much fault to find with the Jewish church; yet he at- 
tended it. He called the temple a ‘‘den of thieves’’; but he fulfilled his 
lawful obligations, even paying the tax to support it, while hoping to 
reform it along with the Jewish church as a whole. The cleansing of 
the temple is a puzzling incident. Some think that Jesus did not really 
use violence but only a show of it, on the grafters whose consciences 
made cowards of them all. But all four Gospel accounts imply the use 
of violence. He “‘overthrew the tables of the money changers and the 
seats of them that sold doves.” He “‘cast out them that bought and 
sold.” He “‘suffered not any man to carry a vessel through the tem- 
ple.” He ‘‘made a scourge of cords.’ His scathing words imply a 
considerable righteous anger. We must take these accounts under 
consideration when characterizing him who on occasion can, indeed, 
be the “‘gentle Jesus.’’ 

Did Jesus mean that his disciples should under every circumstance 
“turn the other cheek’? He did not do so himself. When he was 
beaten in a court of justice he reproved his assailant: “If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 
me?” 

To some of the charges against him Jesus answered not a word. But 
according to the Fourth Gospel, which many modern scholars believe 
gives a very full and historical account of the doing in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the last days, Jesus did answer convincingly the charge that he 
was setting up a rival kingdom and making himself king (John 
18:36-38). So convinced was Pilate that three times he declared to 
the multitude that Jesus was not guilty of that crime: “I find no crime 
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| in him.” Only when accused of not being loyal to Caesar if he let 
Jesus go, did Pilate consent and even then “washed his hands” of the 
= of permitting the execution, so thoroughly had Jesus convinced 
im. 
V 

After Jesus had preached throughout Galilee and gathered many 
disciples, he considered it time to carry the Gospel to the political and 
religious capital of Palestine. Accordingly he “‘set his face steadfastly 
to go to Jerusalem,” knowing full well the dangers lurking there, and 
going despite the protests of his disciples. But in the early days of his 
ministry, when John the Baptist had been imprisoned (Mark 4:12), he 
had prudently left Judea. Although in remote Galilee, when he heard 
that John had been executed, he ‘“‘withdrew in a boat to a desert 
place apart” (Matt. 14:13). Notice how remotely he withdrew: ‘‘in a 
boat,” “‘to a desert place,” ‘‘apart.’’ Wisely Jesus avoided trouble 
until he had gotten his disciples sufficiently trained to carry on his 
mission. Had Jesus been a perfectionist or an absolutist would he have 
run the risk of being considered a coward for running away from 
danger at least twice? 

The writer recognizes that some of the passages which he has cited 
are subject to other interpretations than the ones employed, and that 
one or another of the references might possibly have to be dropped 
altogether on critical grounds. Still the remaining citations and the 
main trend of the record would strongly support the thesis of the 
article. 

Perhaps the reader has not been more pleased than the writer with 
the conclusions reached. We do not like to face such facts. We prefer 
to idealize Jesus after our own fancies; but such a Jesus becomes 
unreal and remote from everyday life. 


VI 

We have not answered the question, Is it right ever to go to war? 
No, we have not. There is no one answer given in Jesus’ teachings or 
his manner of life. There is no one answer for all types of personality. 
But we hope our conclusions will help many to make the decision for 
themselves as well asrender some assistance to those who have decided 
that it is their duty to take the sword in order to free millions of 
slaves and preserve our precious heritage. May they come to a happy 
decision as to whether they may still bear the name Christian. 


CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY 


Frontier Preacher and Teacher, 1792-1875 
By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, JR. 


FRONTIER evangelist who had become professor of theology 
at Oberlin College is preaching in 1835: 

Just consider the condition in which I found myself yesterday. I en- 

gaged a number of men to make the garden and put in my crops; but 

when I went to look for my farming tools, I could not find them. Brother Mahan 

[the President of the college, who was doubtless sitting in the congregation] bor- 

rowed my plough some time ago and has forgotten to bring it back. Brother 

Morgan [professor of Latin] has borrowed my harrow and I presume has it still. 

Brother Beecher has my spade and my hoe, and so all my tools are scattered. 

Where many of them are, no man knows. I appeal to you, how can society exist 

when such a simple duty as that of returning borrowed tools ceases to be a burden 
upon the conscience? 


The sermon just quoted had an amusing sequel according to 
Finney’s biographer. 

The effect of this appeal was everywhere visible on the following day. Very 
early in the morning Oberlin began to move from center to circumference. Finney’s 
son was called upon before light to go out and pacify the watch-dog which seemed 
to be in trouble. The occasion. of the commotion was that a Scotchman, living 
across the street, had borrowed a sawhorse, and was endeavoring to get it home 
unobserved; but as he climbed over the fence the mastiff had seized him and was 
holding him down in triumph, while the sawhorse was lying near by as a mute 
witness to the guilty conscience. All the day farming implements came in from 
every quarter. . . . Tools came in that Finney had never owned and never heard of. 


I 


Charles Grandison Finney, although born in the Connecticut 
Berkshires of old New England stock, grew up as a boy in the wilder- 
ness of central New York whither the family had migrated when he 
was two years old. This was before the days of the Erie Canal. Clear- 
ings in the forest were infrequent. Such few churches as existed were 
peripheral institutions in the sparsely settled communities. Educa- 
tion, however, was not forgotten even on the frontier and Finney 
had a good secondary education, partly at home and partly in Con- 
necticut. Instead of going to college, however, he taught school, 
studied college subjects privately and finally after learning law in an 
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office began its practice in Adams, New York. During the next four 
years he attended the local Presbyterian church where he became the 
somewhat intransigeant leader of the choir, for he was an excellent 
musician and particularly skilful on the bass viol. 

In Finney’s own estimation the most important event in the first 
part of his life was his conversion at the age of twenty-nine. The fac- 
tors that led to his conversion are far from clear, although he has 
described them in ample pages. But the results of the conversion 
were immediately and vividly apparent. It prompted him to abandon 
the profession of the law. He had been retained, as he reports in his 
Memoirs, to attend a suit as an attorney on the morning after his 
conversion. When his client came to the office to remind him of the 
appointment Finney excused himself, saying that he had a retainer 
from the Lord Jesus Christ to plead his cause and somebody else 
must attend to the law-suit. 

Two years later he was licensed to preach by the local Presbytery © 
and placed for his theological education under the care of his pastor. 
He had declined the Presbytery’s recommendation that he attend 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the ground that he did not wish 
to put himself under such an influence as the members of the Presby- 
tery had been under during their education. A decade later, at the 
height of his career, Finney found the Presbyterian forms of order 
and its predominantly Old Calvinistic theological position so irksome 
that he entered another denomination. ‘“‘No doubt,” he declared 
“there is a jubilee in hell every year about the time of the meeting of 
the General Assembly.” 

In 1823 Finney was commissioned by the Female Missionary 
Society of the Western New York District to preach in the northern 
part of Jefferson, his home county. Thus he was launched upon a 
career of revivalism and soon became one of the greatest of modern 
evangelists. His was the attitude of a soul-surgeon. Reporting on one 
of his cases he remarked: ‘“‘After a struggle of a few days, she broke 
thoroughly down, and came out into the Kingdom, as beautiful a 
convert as, perhaps, I have ever seen.” He introduced many innovations. 
He preached out of doors, he advertised his services by handbills, 
he sanctioned the propriety of women taking vocal part in meetings, 
he invented the sawdust trail and the ‘‘anxious seat.’ He analyzed 
the strategy of arousing people’s emotions; yet like his great predeces- 
sor, Jonathan Edwards, he refused to identify emotional excitement 
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with regeneration and holiness. Finney’s “new measures” aroused 
much antagonism against him on the part of more conventional 
revivalists. 

In 1835, after a dozen dizzying years of revivalism, Finney became 
the minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, a Congregational church 
in New York City erected especially for him. Thence rather unex- 
pectedly he accepted an invitation to teach theology at the newly 
opened Collegiate Institute in Oberlin, Ohio. Subsequently he served 
for fifteen years as its president. While at Oberlin he wrote his widely 
influential system of theology. In shifting his career from revivalism 
to education Finney was no innovator. Jonathan Edwards had taken 
the same road; as did Lyman Beecher. Moody was later to follow this 
characteristically American religious way. 

It is an old fable that those who can, preach and those who can’t, 
become professors. Finney does not fit the formula and many of his 
followers deplored the fact that failing health and changing interests 
made the shift from evangelism and the pastorate to education ad- 
visable. ‘‘He is made for the people,” they felt, ‘‘for the millions — 
he is the heaven-born sovereign of the people.’ Yet Finney graced 
both vocations, though the preacher in him dominated the teacher. 

Finney declared that preaching should be extemporaneous, col- 
loquial, homely, repetitious and personal. Most of his sermons as 
we have them today are actually the short-hand notes of rather 
amateur stenographers who took down as much of his sermon as 
they could and submitted it to him for minor revisions before publica- 
tion. No easy task this when one recalls that his sermons often ran to 
two hours in length and that the sermon on the “Signs of a Seared 
Conscience” included ninety-five points, and was followed by a sec- 
ond on the same theme with eighty-four more! In fact Finney is 
reputed to have written out but three sermons. Two of them he pre- 
pared for presentation to the Presbytery when he was seeking 
licensure. The third he wrote out soon afterwards to prove the rumor 
false that he lacked the ability to compose a creditably written 
sermon. In the midst of its delivery, however, he flung his pages out 
of sight under the pulpit and launched forth with his usual extem- 
poraneous eloquence. In his Memoirs he refers to a seminary teacher 
of practical theology who read a lecture on the importance of ex- 
tempore preaching. Finney added: “The professor’s views on the 
subject were correct but his practise entirely contradicted them.” 
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Finney describes his method of preparation for preaching in a vivid 
page of his Memoirs. 

My habit has always been to study the Gospel and the best application of it all 
the time. I do not confine myself to hours and days of writing my sermons; but 
my mind is always pondering the truths of the Gospel and the best ways of using 
them. I go among people and learn of their wants. Then in the light of the Holy 
Spirit I take a subject I think will meet their present necessities. I think intensely 
on it and pray much over the subject on Sabbath morn for example and get my 
mind full of it and then go and pour it out to the people. 


In contrast to his method he criticizes adversely the written sermon: 


A man after he has written it needs to think but little of the subject. He needs to 
pray but little. He perhaps reads over his manuscript Saturday evening or Sabbath 
morning; but he does not feel the necessity of being powerfully anointed, that his 
mouth may be opened and be filled with arguments, and that he may be able to 
preach out of a full heart. 


Every preacher to his own metier, of course. But Finney made 
extemporaneous preaching no excuse for laziness in preparation. In 
his later ministry he began to make what he called skeletons or out- 
lines but at first he wrote them down after he preached rather than 
before. Finally he seems to have come to the habit of jotting down the 
heads of his sermon ahead of time, listing the propositions and posi- 
tions he proposed to take in the briefest possible manner. While 
minister in the Broadway Tabernacle he had a great slate or black- 
board on which he sketched the outline of a sermon, erasing and 
recasting as an architect plans a fagade, until he was satisfied. 

Finney’s preaching was also colloquial. He used simple language, 
with plenty of Anglo-Saxon words. He eschewed ‘sanctimonious 
starch.”” People who were accustomed to a more “lofty and swelling 
style” complained that he did not preach at all. “You talk,” they 
said to him, “as if you were as much at home as you would be sitting 
in the parlor.” A judicious London minister, who heard Finney in 
that city, reported that though his style was colloquial “it was in- 
terspersed with lofty flights and impetuous bursts of a more oratorical 
character. When the delivery became intense the voice acquired an 
ocean swell, accompanied by very vigorous action.” 

Doubtless Finney had a style of delivery something like that of a 
recent prominent metropolitan preacher in this country of whom 
it was said that he had a kind of alarm clock inside him which stimu- 
lated him to yell every five minutes. If the alarm went off when the 
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preacher was saying “‘but”’ or “‘if,”’ the effect was not impressive but 
if the swelling shout happened to coincide with a climax in his 
thought then his congregation learned what great preaching was. 
So, for all his conversational style, Finney himself, from time to time 
(as he said of another), flashed and shone like a flaming torch. 
Finney’s language was “the language of the common people.” 
He drew his illustrations from the life about him. ““Among farmers 
and mechanics and other classes of men,” he declared, “I borrow 
my illustrations from their various occupations. . . . Did not Jesus 
talk about ‘hens and children in the market-places and sheep and 
lambs, shepherds and farmers and husbandmen and merchants?” 
In a Boston pulpit a cultured young preacher who was destined 
to become one of America’s leading literary men, was also wrestling 
with this same problem. Criticized for the want of solemnity in his 
illustrations he reminded his listeners that “our Lord condescended 
to explain himself by allusions to every homely fact, to the boys in 
the market, to persons dropping into the custom offices, to the food 
on the board. . . .” But Emerson made a profounder analysis of 
the language of the sermon and the difficulty of making the mind of 
the pulpit and pew meet than Finney did. Finney thought the diffi- 
culty of language was due to the use of unfamiliar words or of familiar 
words in an uncommon sense or to theological expressions. ‘““Do not 
expect people,”’ he said, “‘to bring a dictionary to church nor a lexicon 
to translate your Latin and Greek.” But Emerson observed that the 
difficulty of contact between pulpit and pew lay elsewhere. It is not 
that people do not understand the traditional theological vocabulary 
but that many of them move on a plane of living so remote from the 
religious plane that all religious language is Greek to them; as if one 
were to preach about disinterestedness to a person who thinks always 
and only in terms of profit. The two worlds of discourse never touch. 
Finney had still another weapon in his homiletical armory, the 
method of repetition. “Whenever he sees that he is not perfectly 
understood, the preacher must not be afraid of repeating, of adding 
illustration and explanation, one upon another, until he sees by their 
looks that they understand.” 
And preaching should be personal. Finney would have agreed with 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s whimsical report of a comment after a Sun- 


day morning service: “I want your preaching to be searching, 
Doctor, but is it fair to point to me?” 
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II 


Among the innumerable instances of such ad hominem preaching one 
incident stands out because of its wide historical consequences. It 
occurred at Utica, New York, in 1825 during a series of revivals 
Finney conducted along the Erie Canal. Among the prominent 
students at near-by Hamilton College was the son of an eminent 
New England clergyman, Theodore Dwight Weld. With charac- 
teristic eastern contempt for the undignified, fanatical and enthusi- 
astic methods employed by Finney, this brilliant and mature student, 
while visiting his aunt in Utica, declined to attend church at any 
service at which Finney was scheduled to preach. By mild subterfuge 
Finney arranged to preach unannounced at the church attended by 
Weld’s aunt. The aunt, who was in the conspiracy, had her nephew, 
Theodore, sit at the inside end of the pew. Finney entered the pulpit 
just in time to preach, taking for his text, ‘““One sinner destroyeth 
much good.”’ His piercing blue eyes flashed on the young student. 
Weld made one or two efforts to get up and leave but each time his 
aunt threw herself forward and leaned on the pew-back in front of 
her to engage in silent prayer; so he had to stay to the end. The 
upshot was that Weld was converted and became an extraordinarily 
efficient helper and lieutenant of Finney; for he was a powerful 
speaker with a magnetism of personality that drew college students to 
him. Most important of all, Weld enlarged the scope of Finney’s 
message and the range of his application of Christian principles of 
living. 

Finney had inherited Jonathan Edward’s theory of disinterested 
benevolence as the major attribute of God, and proceeded to 
make ethical rather than metaphysical application of that profound 
contribution to American theology. According to Finney, conversion 
was not the major objective of religion but only the beginning of the 
religious life. Believing that God is a God of good will he declared 
that converts were to begin a new life “in the interests of God’s 
kingdom. . . . No longer sinners, that is no longer selfishly-minded, 
they were to engage in disinterested benevolence.” Christians “should 
set out with the determination to aim at being useful in the highest 
degree possible,” for God’s sake. To this principle of disinterested 
benevolence Finney, under Weld’s influence, gave a special twist. For 
him it came to mean social reform, notably the abolition of slavery. 
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III 


And now let the scene shift for a moment to what has been called 
“the benevolent empire,” a group of wealthy New Yorkers — Gerrit 
Smith, Anson Phelps Stokes, William Jay and the Tappan brothers — 
who through a series of interlocking directorates controlled and 
largely supported eight great societies for the promotion of such ob- 
jects as missions, Sunday Schools, temperance, and saving the sailors. 
The two merchants, Arthur and Lewis Tappan were “‘princes in the 
empire of benevolent societies.”’ They had persuaded Finney to leave 
his revivalistic touring and had established Broadway Tabernacle for 
him. Another of their schemes was the founding of a theological 
seminary combining manual labor with education to supply preach- 
ers for the vast Middle West which was opening up for colonization. 
Their agent, Weld, picked a site for them in Cincinnati. The students 
who flocked to Lane Seminary, as it was called, formed the largest 
class of theological students in America, and included Weld himself. 

Before long, under Weld’s influence, the whole student body came 
under a deep sense of guilt regarding the social sin of slavery. This 
conversion of the Lane students turned the tide of the youth move- 
ment, if we may call it such, in many colleges which had hitherto 
been anti-abolition. Indeed so serious did the student situation be- 
come at Lane Seminary (as elsewhere) that, during President Lyman 
Beecher’s ambiguous absence in the East, the trustees abolished the 
student anti-slavery society and put a censorship upon discussion of 
the subject. With minor exceptions the students, under Weld’s vigor- 
ous leadership, struck and quit. One of the few who remained at Lane 
the next year was the president’s son, Henry Ward Beecher. His sis- 
ter, Harriet, heard the long debate at Lane and was converted to the 
anti-slavery sentiments of the students. In later life she often told how 
she kept Weld’s anonymous pamphlet, Slavery as It Is, in her work 
basket by day and slept with it under her pillow at night till its facts 
crystallized into Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Now occurs one of the strange coincidences of history. An educa- 
tional visionary and utopian, John Jay Shipherd, had attempted to 
found a college at Oberlin. Lacking both funds and students he set 
out for New York City by stage coach to appeal to the eastern 
philanthropists. On the way he happened to learn that the Lane 
Seminary rebels were looking for a school in which to study. Chang- 
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ing his plans he went to Cincinnati and presented the claims and 
opportunities of his incipient college. The Lane students decided to 
enter Oberlin College on condition that they could select the presi- 
_ dent and faculty and make the rules, the chief of which was that no 
student should be excluded on account of his color. At Weld’s behest 
Tappan made large financial contributions to Oberlin and per- 
suaded “the glorious Finney”’ to leave the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle for the sake of his health and become professor of 
theology. That is where he preached his sermon on the “Signs of a 
Seared Conscience.”” He chose Oberlin rather than another college 
because of its principles of reform and because he was returning to his 
own. Most of the students were either his converts or Weld’s. It was 
these students, under Weld’s inspired leadership and with Finney’s 
re-enforcement who, according to Professor Gilbert H. Barnes, ‘‘pre- 
cipitated another Great Revival in the nation, a revival of aboli- 
tionism.”’ 

Slavery was counted not so much an evil as a sin. In a series of 
lectures to professing Christians, Finney had enquired of his New 
York congregation: 

Are we to hold our peace and be partakers by connivance as we have been in the 
sin of slavery? God forbid. We will speak of it and bear our testimony against it 
and pray over it and complain of it to God and man. Heaven shall know and the 
world shall know and hell shall know that we protest against the sin and will con- 
tinue to rebuke it till it is broken up. 


The church cannot turn away from the problem. Indeed Finney 
advocated action on the part of the churches. After having convinced 
a majority of its members he led his own church to make a concrete 
gesture against the social sin of slavery by excluding from its com- 
munion “‘slaveholders and all concerned in the traffic.’’ He explained, 
however, that he would ‘“‘by no means make his own judgment or the 
example of this church a rule for the government of other ministers 
and churches.”? When he was called to account on the ground of his 
“inconsistency in refusing to suffer a slaveholder to come to com- 
munion and yet belong to the same church with them, sit with them 
in ecclesiastical bodies and acknowledge them as ministers,” he replied: 


My duty is to belong to the church even if the devil belong to it. Where I have 
authority 1 exclude slaveholders from the communion and I always will as long as I 
live. But where I have no authority, if the table of Christ is spread, I will sit down 
to it, in obedience to his commandment, whoever else may sit down or stay away. 
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Although Finney believed wholeheartedly that the church has a 
stake in the social order and that the Christian religion has something 
to declare and to do about social problems of the community and the 
nation, he declined to identify Christianity with any single social 
reform or to make his pulpit the perpetual soundingboard for a spe- 
cial cause. ‘‘It is a very serious thing,” he wrote, ‘“‘for a minister to 
leave the direct work of preaching the whole gospel for the purpose of 
engaging in an agency that will confine him almost exclusively to 
some one department of religious truth.” How then shall these sub- 
jects be presented to the churches? 

Finney proposed the following strategy for the preacher of the so- 
cial gospel who wants to avoid making a hobby of it: 

Preach politics and the like znfrequently. But in all your preaching and praying 
hold forth on the subject incidentally and by way of inference and remark, on al- 
most all occasions, enough to keep the people’s minds informed on all important 
points and then it will never be necessary for ministers to leave their congregations 


or turn aside and give themselves up wholly to preaching and lecturing on politics, 
on the Sabbath or on any other day. 


It is clear that the roots of the contemporary social gospel and of 
social action are bedded deep in the soil of evangelical and Puritan as 
well as of liberal Christianity. No greater difference distinguishes the 
Second Awakening of the nineteenth century under Finney from the 
Great Awakening of the eighteenth century under Jonathan Edwards 
than this broadening of the ethical horizon. 


IV 


Finney’s name and the early history of Oberlin are associated with 
another religious experiment, the search for perfection. Perfection is 
an ideal that has been a matter of ambition and dispute throughout 
Christian history. Almost every Christian generation has seen the rise 
of perfectionist movements in the church. The holiness cults scattered 
over the land today have their own strange way of seeking perfection. 

To separate the wheat from the chaff, the genuine from the eccen- 
tric in these doctrines and institutionalizings of perfection is not easy. 
Nevertheless certain significant features stand out clearly. The ideal 
of personal perfection — complete sanctification is the technical 
theological term for it — has haunted the Christian mind ever since 
Jesus first uttered his counsels of perfection: Be ye perfect even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect. Jesus, to borrow the characterization of 
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Dr. Shirley Jackson Case, ‘‘was no champion of mediocrity or moder- 
ation.” Religious and moral strenuousness has its wide appeal. 
Franklin K. Lane’s confession, “I want to advance in the eyes of my 
better self,”’ voices a deep-seated impulse in human nature. To have 
arrived, to have reached the end of one’s rope, to have one’s grasp 
equal to one’s reach, produces an inner distress, though the cause of 
that ennui is not always discerned by the miserable victim. Even 
when we cease to grow physically — except a bit now and then cir- 
cumferentially — we want to go on growing mentally and spiritually. 
To be able to look back upon one’s life and mark a definite if erratic 
progress offers keen satisfaction. 

To this deep-seated impulse to grow, to this spiritual growing edge 
of human nature, the counsels of perfection both appeal and minister. 

Perfection is, however, not only a goal to strive for. It is also a con- 


_ dition which people believe they have progressively achieved. Decla- 


rations of perfection smack of Pharisaism and need scrutiny. Never- 
theless it is not difficult to see how a person can sincerely declare that 
he has attained perfection. Finney gives us a clue: “I once knew an 
individual,” he writes, ‘‘“who was a slave to the use of tobacco. At 
length he became convinced that it was a sin for him to use it and the 
struggle against it finally drove him to God in such an agony of 
prayer that he got the victory at once over the appetite and never had 
the least desire for it again. I am not now giving you philosophy but 
facts.” It is a fact that may raise incredulous smiles today. But it is not 
a silly fact. A prominent psychiatrist reports the case of a man who 
was much troubled by illicit pleasure-taking which he seemed unable 
to control. And then suddenly all interest in sexual matters absolutely 
ceased and for over a dozen years, so far as that particular moral 
standard of the control of imagination and desire went, he had 
achieved perfection. So far as that particular standard went! There 
lies in part the explanation of the attainment of perfection which 
Christian individuals and even groups have from time to time 
claimed. They achieve perfection in respect to a specific, static stand- 
ard which for the time being has become their all-important ideal. 

Implicit in such perfectionism is a moralistic definition of sin. Sin is 
measured in terms of a known ethical standard. Perfection is also 
determined on the basis of a subjective attitude rather than by objec- 
tive achievement. In perfectionist theology guilt depends upon 
knowledge. Perfectionists allege Biblical authority for their doctrine 
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and are never tired of quoting Matthew 5:48 and First Thessalonians 
5:23. Furthermore, at least in the case of Finney, they accept the doc- 
trine of the simplicity of moral action. That is to say, in each succes- 
sive moment the will is either wholly virtuous or wholly sinful. 

Finney believed that it was within the bounds of human possibility, 
under divine grace, to have a perfect consecration to God and a per- 
fect obedience to his commandments. What else in fact could salva- 
tion mean? ‘“‘Must the people of God always go drooping and drivel- 
ling along in religion and live in sin until they get to heaven?” 

Finney’s views on the subject of perfection changed as did his views 
on the atonement, fashions of dress and other matters. 

Sometimes you will hear people argue against Christian Perfection on this 
ground: that a man who was perfectly holy could not live, could not exist in this 
world. I believe I have talked just so myself in time past. I know I have talked 
like a fool on the subject. Why, the saint who was perfect would be more alive than 
ever, to the good of his fellow men. Could not Jesus Christ live on earth? He was 
perfectly holy. 


His own interpretation of perfection was dynamic rather than 
static. ‘‘I do not myself now profess to have attained perfect sanctifica- 
tion,’ he confesses in his Lectures to Professing Christians. Indeed if he 
could find a man who was perfectly keeping the commands of God 
and living up to his light Finney was prepared to creep on his hands 
and knees all the way to the Atlantic Ocean to see him. This dynamic 
interpretation — Finney’s combination of the principle of growth 
with the idea of perfection — saved his doctrine from Pharisaism. For 
Finney the doctrine of perfection did not “preclude the possibility 
and necessity of constant growth in holiness.” 

Finney’s outer and inner life were all of a piece. An incessant 
traveller, while teaching at Oberlin he absented himself for some 
months almost every year in order to conduct revivals not only in this 
country but in England and Scotland. Emerson would have dis- 
missed him — too lightly — as a “‘legged creature.”’ He was a product 
of the frontier but he belonged to the country as a whole. His perfec- 
tionism was an inner activism, applied in the personal realm. His 
dynamic interpretation of private Christian living was matched by 
a dynamic interpretation of Christian social ethics. He was an ac- 
tivist through and through. 


PRIMARY TASK OF THE CHURCH 
By HENRY N. WIEMAN 


S THE whole world changes and everything turns into new 
A paths the church must find its new path also. The ancient 
need of man to which the church ministers remains the 
same. But the ways of serving that need must be different as condi- 
tions change. An old civilization is swiftly passing and a new one 
rapidly emerging. No less swiftly must the church find that way of 
working which is fitted to these new conditions. When such a radical 
reordering of her life is demanded we must go back to the ultimate 
nature of the church’s mission and get that clearly before us, so that 
when we introduce innovations we shall not be departing from the 
purpose for which the church exists. When this purpose is clearly in 
mind we can look at the needs of the time and see how this purpose 
can best be fulfilled. 


I 


The purpose and mission of the church is to provide means whereby 
the spirit of Christ may spread and gain control over the lives of men. 
With this in mind we ask three questions, believing that the answers 
to these questions will tell us what is the primary task of the church in 
our time. How does the spirit of Christ spread and gain control over 
the lives of men? What are the conditions required to release this 
work of the spirit of Christ? How can these conditions be set up and 
maintained in the present and oncoming state of the world? 

We do not wish to discuss these questions merely in theory. All that 
we shall say in answer to them we want to base, first, upon Christian 
history, and second, on an actual practical undertaking of a local 
church and its community. History will not tell us much about the 
Christian faith unless we put what we find there into present practice. 
Present practice will not tell us about the Christian faith unless our 
doing carries forward something found in history. So we shall try to 
answer our three questions under this dual guidance; the guidance of 
Christian history and the guidance of a practical undertaking today 
where people are trying to carry on the spirit that works in Christian 
history. 

507 
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Before we take up the three questions we must glance for a moment 
at the practical undertaking which we have just mentioned. It is in a 
certain village in Michigan. A project has been started there to 
demonstrate and more fully to discover in the present that spirit of 
Christ which works in history. A small professional staff works with 
the leaders and members of the community and trains student-in- 
ternes in the work. This particular town was chosen in part because 
it was small and rural, and in part because it exhibited certain forms 
of readiness for the undertaking. It was thought that such a project 
could best be initiated and observed under such limitations, although 
it cannot be confined to them. After it is well started there, it will be 
carried on to more complex communities and large cities. Already it 
has spread to communities immediately outlying. It was begun in 
November of 1941. Already in a period of seven months it has grown 
beyond our wildest dreams. 

Mere increase in number of participant persons and activities is no 
criterion of the work of Christ. But in a brief statement, to get a brute 
fact presented, one resorts to quantitative assertions. In these seven 
months the community church has trebled in size of congregation 
and many times more than trebled in the range and power of its in- 
fluence throughout the community and in the people who participate 
in carrying on its work. Churches in outlying communities where the 
project has reached have likewise grown. One church in an adjacent 
region has sprung into existence from nothing and has a congregation 
and working force of over a hundred. We mention these matters only 
to get a fact before us prior to any analysis of its significance. This 
fact of increase might have no Christian significance at all. But we 
must have this practical undertaking before us in some rough manner 
if we are to follow the procedure already proposed. Its Christian 
meaning will become apparent as we go along. 


I] 


We now come to the first of the three questions which we are trying 
to answer: How does the spirit of Christ spread and gain control over 
the lives of men? 

The spirit of Christ spreads from man to man and group to group 
by personal interchange between those who have his spirit and those 
who do not. In this way it has come down to us through the ages from 
Jesus and his disciples. This spirit of Christ is not merely the inter- 
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change between men which makes them human, but it is this inter- 
change liberated from the barriers that confine and restrict it. The 
barriers are differences of race, culture, class, social standing, special 
interest and intelligence. They are also the barriers of hate, fear, 
envy, evil-doing, ill-will and much else. The interchange is self-ex- 
pression, reciprocal appreciative understanding between one and all, 
and constructive action which is considerate of these expressed needs 
and interests even when one must oppose them. This kind of inter- 
change is what creates a human being out of a new-born infant. 
When a human being is deprived of this for a sufficient time, he ceases 
to be human, becoming either vegetative or insane. This kind of in- 
terchange is what lifts human personality to the highest fulfillment 
that it ever attains. This much has been taught us by psychopathol- 
ogy, psychology of personality and social psychology. The shame and 
the tragedy of life is that this self-expression, appreciative understand- 
ing and considerate action, so needful to the creation, sustenance and 
fulfillment of humanity, should be so restricted and inhibited among 
men. Meanwhile every soul cries out in agony for more of it, not 
knowing for what it cries. 

Being a Christian does not mean that one is uninhibited and un- 
confined by the barriers and obstructions which suppress and kill 
self-expression, appreciative understanding and considerate action. 
But being a Christian does mean that one has accepted as sovereign 
over his life the spirit of Christ which works to overcome these bar- 
riers and to carry this self-expression, appreciative understanding and 
considerate action between men to the height and depth and expanse 
that the conditions of human existence permit. 

The epic of the Christian faith is the story of how this intercom- 
munication which creates the spirit of man and makes him human 
was liberated from the barriers that confine it. This liberation does 
not mean that the barriers were overcome. But it does mean that the 
interchange was released in the form of the living Christ in such a way 
that it can work without known limit to overcome the restricting and 
suppressing obstructions of which man’s sin is chief. The living Christ 
can so work providing men confess their sin, seek forgiveness of it, and 
give themselves in faith to the supreme control of Christ. 

The liberation began with the Hebrew prophets who preached a 
justice and a deity which gave no recognition to distinctions of race, 
wealth, class, social standing or the other barriers noted. Later there 
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developed a situation most favorable for the great achievement of 
Christ by the intermixture of races, faiths and cultures in the age of 
Hellenism. Creative interchange rose to a climax in the sort of com- 
munion that reigned between Jesus and his disciples. From this 
height it broke through all barriers of hate, fear and evil of every kind 
by the crucifixion. Thence it issued into history by way of Paul and 
the early church and the historic continuity of the church conserved 
by the Bible. 


III 


If what we have said is true, God shapes our lives at the human 
level only when, or to the degree that, each breaks down the middle 
wall of partition between himself and others by expressing what vitally 
concerns him so far as such expression is appropriate to the situa- 
tion and so far as others can understand and appreciate what is ex- 
pressed. The practical problem is to provide situations where such 
expression is appropriate and where such understanding and appre- 
ciation is possible. ‘The problem is to make self-expression as free, full 
and honest as possible, reciprocal understanding as sincerely appre- 
ciative as possible, and constructive action, whether in opposition or 
co-operation, as considerate as possible. 

All this, however, cannot be done by human intelligence and effort 
alone. When men try to do it by their own intelligence and deter- 
mination alone they only raise higher the barriers we have noted. It 
can be done only as men accept the sovereign control of Christ over 
their lives. This in turn can occur only as (1) men come into personal 
association with others who have accepted the sovereignty of Christ’s 
control, (2) confess their sin, which means to acknowledge and in- 
wardly realize that they have allowed themselves to be controlled by 
the barriers which restrict and destroy the threefold interchange 
which makes us human, and (3) cast themselves upon the living Christ 
to be delivered from their sin. When this is done it becomes possible 
for men to fight their enemies with appreciative understanding of the 
needs, the hopes, and the wants of these enemies. 


IV 


From all this it follows that the primary task of the church is to set 
up in each neighborhood the conditions which favor this kind of in- 
terchange which we have been describing. In this way three goals 
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may be achieved without which our humanity may not be saved. The 
first is very obvious and we have stated it already. It is that men may 
be more self-expressive, more appreciatively understanding of one 
another, and more personally considerate in their behavior. The 
second goal is that men who have accepted the sovereign control of 
Christ by way of confession of sin and seeking deliverance from it, 
may be brought into such personal relations with those» who have not, 
that the sovereignty of Christ may spread. 

The third goal has to do with the growing child and youth. A 
man’s personality to his dying day is determined in no small measure 
by the family and neighborhood in which he is born and raised. But 
what is it in this neighborhood which determines his fate? Studies in 
psychology of personality and social psychology inform us. One be- 
comes a distorted personality, impoverished and psychopathic, with 
destructive inner conflicts, fanaticisms, aberrations, when the per- 
sonal interchange he has with those round him is inhibited, dishonest, 
frustrated and meager. Perhaps Hitler is the outstanding example. 
Any individual becomes a wholesome and radiant personality, within 
his physical and physiological limitations, when this personal inter- 
change between him and others in the neighborhood is free, full, 
honest and abundant. 

Modern men are almost universally diseased by reason of barriers 
and distortions in the personal interchange which they experienced 
in the community of their childhood and youth. They cannot, even 
when they desperately desire to do so, express themselves to one an- 
other freely, partly because of compensatory and protective devices in 
themselves, partly because of like devices in others round them. There 
have been cultures, and there have been ages in our own culture, 
when hindrances and perversions in the personal interchange which 
creates the personality of childhood and youth were not so serious as 
they are in our civilization. These humanity-destroying and human- 
ity-perverting conditions will get worse if they are not remedied, be- 
cause the automatic correctives which have worked in some other 
periods and places are not now operative. There is just one agency 
which is peculiarly fitted to remedy these conditions in the local 
neighborhood where they must be corrected. That agency is the 
church. The church alone literally holds the keys. It alone can open 
the doors into that Kingdom. 
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V 


This work of ordering the neighborhood in the interest of personal 
relations cannot be done by the state nor by the great economic insti- 
tutions. Their structure and function unfit them for the kind of thing 
here under consideration. 

Here is the field where the church must do its most vital postwar 
planning if it would truly and effectively bring Christ to meet the 
world’s need. For this it must train its personnel, marshal and or- 
ganize its resources. If it spends its energies trying to direct the great 
economic and political mechanisms of control, it will be a relatively 
weak amateur trailing after agencies which actually do the work. In 
such case the church will either do nothing at all of importance or 
else the experts and mechanisms trained and fitted for political and 
economic leadership will utilize the naive efforts of the church for 
their own ends and to the shame of the church. Either hopeless weak- 
ness or tragic misuse and moral damage will come to the church if it 
tries to take leadership in organizing the economic and political 
interests of the world. 

What we have said does not mean, of course, that the church should 
do nothing about the economic and political evils. We are saying that 
it cannot take leadership in those areas. We are also stating where it 
can take leadership and are asserting that where it can be most effec- 
tive is exactly where the greatest need lies — in another region which 
is more basic and more potent for the life of the spirit. 

If the church puts its major effort into the work of the local neigh- 
borhood it will fulfil its high mission and will be doing what no other 
agency is fitted to do. It will be doing the most important thing for 
human living. It will win the gratitude and loyal support of all who 
are aware of the life-saving importance of this service. But all these 
considerations are secondary. The main thing is that it will then be 
setting up and maintaining those conditions whereby the spirit of 
Christ can work to reconcile men to God in the community of love 
and thereby save their souls and save their humanity. 


VI 


In the past the church could bring men into the communion of the 
spirit of Christ by preaching, pastoral visitation, religious ceremonial 
and personal counseling. But the conditions are no longer present 
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which permit full effectiveness to these methods of fostering this com- 
munion. Therefore the task of the church has become different. It 
can no longer limit itself to preaching, pastoral visitation, personal 
counseling and religious ceremonial. Neither must it dissipate its 
energies in trying to solve the particular economic and political prob- 
lems of the nation and the world except as these enter into the prob- 
lems of the neighborhood, as of course in many ways they do. But the 
peculiar task of the church today is to seek out and set up in each 
local neighborhood the conditions required for the kind of intercom- 
munication which the spirit of Christ requires. It is these procedures, 
additional to, and different from, although not excluding, preaching 
and religious ceremonial, which are being practiced and sought in the 
town referred to and in its outlying regions. 

If the church refuses to undertake this task in a serious manner, if 
it does not train and equip its ministry for it, drawing on all the re- 
sources of the modern world to accomplish it, the school will probably 
attempt it. The University of Michigan is already reaching out in this 
direction. If this should occur, the school would perhaps develop 
another arm, organized and directed in such a way as to care for the 
personal relations of the neighborhood in the manner we have in- 
dicated. This arm of the school would then be the church for all 
practical purposes. For God works in the lives of men to spread the 
ways of Christian love only in these personal relations. Whatever 
institution serves these best will be God’s agent for this most vital of 
all connections between God and man. 

It is imperative to note, however, that if any pastor or local church 
tries to introduce such a project as this into a community without 
having careful and thorough training by participation in the prac- 
tices and spirit of an actual undertaking of this sort, more harm than 
good may be done. On this account, it is most important that men in 
training for the ministry should serve as internes in a project like this. 

There is no set program and organization which can be carried 
over from one region to another. Certain principles and approaches 
characterize the work, but in each case the system of procedure must 
be developed out of the needs of that particular community. These 
needs must be discovered and met by co-operation, interpretation, 
planning and administration between the persons most concerned 
and whatever staff the church and school may have to administer the 
undertaking. This is basic to the work wherever it is introduced. 
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VLE 


The first public organized effort in this Michigan village was the 
voluntary registration of those families which wished to participate. 
This registration was conducted by the professional staff through the 
co-operation of the public school and the church. The questions and 
answers involved in this registration initiated an informal survey of 
conditions, needs, potentialities and resources among the families 
that had been registered. The registration of a family requires from’ 
one to two hours, both parents being present. While this process is’ 
slow, it has been remarkably effective. It is itself a most important 
bit of creative work since questions are asked and ideas elicited that 
redirect the life of the family when it is in difficulty. 

Family visitation was launched by the professional staff. However, 
it is now already shared in by lay members who are specifically pre- 
paring themselves for this basic aspect of the work. These lay mem- 
bers (from two sections of the community) have formed a group 
which meets periodically to clarify in their own minds the most 1m- 
portant ends sought in family visitation, to understand what to look 
for and what to give, to pool their findings concerning the conditions 
prevailing in their own community of families, to evaluate these in 
terms of the goal sought, and to co-operate in discovering what should 
be done to promote the creative interchange we have described. These — 
work-and-study groups of lay visitors have the further consequence of 
developing a deepening of mutual understanding and fellowship 
among themselves, and of strengthening their own personal conse- 
cration to God’s work of creating community. 

In general, problems and interests emerging in families and com- 
munity are treated according to their nature by (1) work groups com- 
posed of parents, (2) educational clinics composed of community 
leaders and other persons specifically associated with the matter in 
hand, and (3) the workshop type of seminar participated in by 
leaders-in-training. These last are either students from various insti- 
tutions of higher learning or leaders-in-service. 

As particular parents attain ability and insight, they will learn to 
make their homes available as leavening centers in their neighbor- 
hood. Special training is afforded for this kind of local leadership in 
these homes. Such homes bring other families that were not before 
participant, into the constructive life of the community. 
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A nursery school is instituted which (a) provides training in ap- 
preciative and communicative interaction for little children while 
their attitudes are still in the formative period, (b) furnishes a labora- 
tory for parent-education, since the parents of all children enrolled 
in the nursery school are required to be personally present part of the 
time and to assist in the work. (c) Student internes and high school 
students have access to the work of the nursery school as a part of their 
special training in group-life. 


VIII 


At the same time that this work centered in the life of the family 
is going on, there is appropriate training of those leaders in the 
community who have particular responsibility for, and relations to, 
family life, such as the teachers in church and secular schools. One 
college in the neighborhood offers courses in which the academic 
work is supplemented by practical participation in the project going 
on in this village. 

The work is conducted in conjunction with several colleges and 
universities in order to train young people to organize and conduct 
the life of other communities to which they may go. Arrangements are 
made to receive academic credit for work done and training received 
in the project. Students are trained by supervised participation aug- 
mented by the workshop type of seminar. In this way, these student 
internes not only assist in the work, but learn how to conduct it in a 
practical way. When they settle in other communities as pastors, or 
as pastors’ wives, or as teachers in elementary schools or in high 
schools and colleges, or as doctors or other professional people, or as 
farmers or merchants, they can promote this sort of group life and 
growth of communion in the neighborhood where they live. Some 
theological schools and universities are working now on plans to 
send internes for this kind of training. In later years these internes will 
become the leadership and following in the church that is equipped 
to provide the conditions needed in the modern world for the pres- 
ence and power of Christ. Some of them will be trained to serve pro- 
fessionally on the staff of similar projects established elsewhere and 
to be expert directors of the life of the community in so far as the 
church can reach that life. Students who have thus far participated 
as internes are enthusiastic and declare that education received in 
this way is worth more than all the rest of their formal education. 
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It is impossible to describe in full detail the practical working of 
such a project. One can only touch a few points at random, as we 
have done. 


IX 


Let us gather together what we have said. The primary task of the 
church is to transmit the work of the living Christ. In the past the 
best means for doing this was preaching, religious ceremonial, pas- 
toral visitation and personal counseling. These should not be dis- 
continued. But the first and last obligation is always to do what is 
required to transmit from person to person, group to group, and age 
to age, the work of Christ. This, we claim, is always done and only 
done by way of a community in which three things are present. ‘There 
must be present some who have committed themselves to the control 
of Christ. Then there must be the Bible or some record by which to 
keep the lives of men true to the spirit of Christ. Finally, and no less 
indispensable, there must be conditions which make it possible for 
men to interact communicatively at those deeper levels and in that 
manifold way whereby alone the life-shaping devotions of the spirit 
can be transmitted. In the modern world the conditions required 
for this kind of interaction have been widely and disastrously crowded 
out or badly broken. The task of the church is to order each local com- 
munity so that the unconscious and unintended transmission of 
Christ’s spirit from person to person and group to group can reach 
out through the community and lay hold on the soul of each. Nothing 
else the church may do can take the place of this first responsibility. 

Vice-President Wallace has said that this war must be fought for 
the Common Man. But the Common Man lives in a neighborhood 
that is limited in scope. Only the uncommon man can reap spiritual 
benefit from the vast, massive, streamlined mechanisms of economic 
and political control. Whatever nourishment the Common Man may 
find for the life of the spirit must be found in his own small com- 
munity. If he finds no nourishment there and so becomes an imper- 
sonal robot (however plentifully supplied with material goods), it 
will be because the church has failed to do its part. If he becomes 
a free and radiant person, it will be because the church has ordered 
the local community in such a way that interchange of heart and 
mind can be free and full in that small neighborhood. The war and 
state and industry, however benevolent and magnificent in plan and 
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execution, cannot do this for the Common Man. Only the church can 
do this. 

After the state and industry have done their best for the Common 
Man, he will be lost, and all that is good in human life will go down 
with him, if the church fails. The church must set up those conditions 
in the neighborhood whereby individuals may have the sort of per- 
sonal relations which create in them whatever humanity they ever 
attain. The state must act and industry must act to meet the awful 
demands of the coming age that looms over us. But if the church fails 
to act along with them, the Common Man becomes the Forgotten 
Man, no matter what state and industry may do for him. 

The church is not merely an auxiliary to help other agencies carry 
on their most worthy undertakings. It is not merely a critic finding 
fault with individuals and social developments when these fall below 
perfection. It is not merely a substitute, stepping in where others fail, 
or doing what they have neglected. It is not merely a place where pi- 
oneer ventures are undertaken by the few who may find an asylum 
in the church when other institutions cast them out. It is not a means 
of preserving social order and historic continuity when civilization 
breaks. All these functions and services have at times been rendered 
by the church. But all these are incidental and in no sense definitive 
of its work. The church must cease trailing after other institutions and 
groups as substitute, subordinate, stop-gap and lackey. The church 
is called to a leadership second to none and in no sense comparable to 
or competitive with state or industry or school or theater or forum. 
When it assumes this leadership its great days begin and not before. 

This leadership is peculiarly imperative in our time. Today the 
masses are marching. Their banners sway and fall and rise in the 
thunderstorm that rolls around the world. They sway and fall but 
they will not stop until the Common Man gets the goods which the 
machines can produce, the jobs which industry provides. When he 
gets these, however, he will stop against a blank wall unless the 
church acts. That wall will be a huge, regimented collectivism. 
Against that wall life will stagnate and rot unless there is self-expres- 
sion, free, full and honest in each neighborhood, reciprocal under- 
standing between all, constructive action that is considerate of the 
peculiar personal needs of each in the limited group where he lives. 

This is the one door through that wall of regimented collectivism 
into this life of freedom and personal fulfilment. 


“FAITH” IN THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION 
By PAUL TILLICH 


Y TASK in this article is a double one: (1) to give as much 
M material as possible about the meaning of faith in Proph- 

etism and classical Christianity, and (2) to show the 
consistency with which the basic religious impulse in the concept 
of faith has lasted through the different periods of history and 
has emerged again and again after moralistic or intellectualistic 
distortions. 

It is almost impossible to use the word faith today in Christian 
teaching and preaching without saying in great length what it does 
not mean and without stressing that it means just the opposite of 
“‘opinion”’ or a lower degree of certainty, and that daily-life-beliefs 
have nothing to do with faith. From this point of view this article 
may have some practical value although it does not contain original 
research. Faith in the sense of Isaiah, faith namely in God’s paradoxi- 
cal action in history will be needed very soon by every thinking 
American, as it was needed by Messiah and given to him. 


I 


The Basic Concept of Faith in the Old Testament. The basic relationship 
of man to God in the Old Testament is awe. Religion is ‘‘fear of God,” 
not a fear which makes man flee from God, but the kind of fear which 
has been called ‘‘numinous,”’ an awe that unites horror and fascina- 
tion. God is, above all, the overwhelming power, different in quality 
from everything which belongs to the realm of normal experience, 
transcending any human possibility. Ontological and moral qualities 
in God are not yet distinguished. Therefore the word for holy, 
qadosh, is not identical with “good” in a moral sense: it points rather 
to the unapproachable Divine majesty. The “holy” is what produces 
that numinous fear that man cannot endure. ‘Who is able to stay 
near Jahveh this majestic God?” (I Samuel 6:20). Isaiah in his vision 
(Ch. 6), describes the identity of the holiness and unapproachable 
majesty of God in classical words. People tremble when they hear 
the voice of Jahveh. But, this trembling, this fear of the holiness of 
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God is, at the same time, the foundation of justice. Without the fear 
of God there is no guarantee of righteousness. The judges must fear 
God, otherwise they would not give just judgments. The realm of 
values and the realm of power are united in the holiness of God. It is 
obvious that on the basis of such an idea of God no identity between 
God and man in any mystical or ontological sense can be imagined. 
Biblical religion maintains the distance between God and man, even 
when mystical elements appear. There is a Christ-mysticism in Paul, 
but never a God-mysticism. Fear of God remains the basic note of 
Biblical religion. 

The experience of this majestic God and his numinous presence 
could be called ‘‘faith.” But if we call it so, we must understand 
that it is not a special psychological act, distinguished from unbelief. 
It has no theoretical meaning. It is the living in a reality, as real as 
the life in nature or society. The fool who, according to the psalm, 
says to himself that there is no God, has no theoretical doubt about 


_ the existence of God; but he acts as if there were no God, namely 


without the fear of God. 

The original idea of faith in the Old Testament developed on a 
quite different basis, namely in connection with the idea of “‘the 
covenant.” God commands and promises at the same time. Confi- 
dence in his promising benevolence becomes an element of the fear 
of God. The unity of numinous awe and confidence is clearly ex- 
pressed in Exodus 20:19: “‘And they said unto Moses: Speak thou 
with us, and we will hear, but let not God speak with us, lest we die. 
And Moses said unto the people: Fear not! For God is come to prove 
you and that his fear may be before you that ye sin not.” ‘Those words 
contain the two elements of the relation between God and man, 
implied in the idea of “‘the covenant’’: “Fear not,” that is: Do not 
flee, have confidence! ‘“‘His fear may be before you,”’ that is: Don’t 
forget his unapproachable holiness. The feeling of confidence as ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew word, means finding one’s security in some- 
thing, holding something worthy of confidence, assuming that 
something is certain. But this confidence contradicts all probabilities, 
all visible events and calculations based on them. It is ‘‘paradoxical”’ 
in the strict sense of the Greek word; against opinion. ‘This appears 
most significantly in the famous word said about Abraham (Genesis 
15:6): “He believed in Jahveh, and he reckoned it to him for right- 
eousness.”? Abraham was confident against all human possibilities, 
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when God told him that he would become a great nation, although he 
had no heir and his wife was in her old age. Such a faith, hope against 
hope, acceptance of the paradox, is not only a matter of religion; 
it is, at the same time, the source of righteousness; it determines all 
personal and social life. 

In Isaiah this idea of faith is related to history. Any non-religious 
interpretation of the political situation of his time must lead to de- 
spair. Clever alliances and shrewd diplomacy will not succeed in 
saving the nation. Only faith in the transcendent power and para- 
doxical action of God can give confidence: “‘If ye will not believe 
surely ye will not be established.’ The people must turn away from 
the earthly powers — which are “flesh,” transitory, giving no se- 
curity and ultimate hope — to God who is “‘spirit,”’ that is the eter- 
nal, meaningful and creative power. Isaiah demands the paradoxical 
faith in an ultimate meaning of history against all immanent stand- 
ards of meaning and power. The transcendent order of God’s action 
reverses the immanent order of human possibilities. The acceptance of and 
confidence in this transcendent order is faith. ‘This is the idea of faith in 
Prophetism and classical Christianity. 

In the Second Isaiah a special element is introduced into this 
basic idea, the demand to “wait for Jahveh,” not to become tired, 
not to doubt, although the empirical situation, the situation of the 
nation as the “‘suffering servant’’ contradicts completely the tremen- 
dous promise. These poor remnants in captivity shall become the 
saving force in world history. This is utterly paradoxical and its 
acceptance is “faith.” In the later development of Judaism the idea 
of faith became more individualized. In Job the pious individual 
fights against the rationalistic moralism of his friends in behalf of the 
inscrutable majesty of God and his paradoxical action. Job sticks to 
his faith although he is the victim of the action of God in which God 
reverses the moral standards of ordinary legalism. The same feeling 
is expressed by the psalmists’ belief in the forgiveness of their sins and 
the final self-manifestation of God in his victory over all enemies. 
At the end of the development of the Old Testament, the paradox of 
faith transcends the whole realm of finiteness and from the divine 
promise to the nation derives the promise to the individual, that he 
will participate in the final salvation of nation and world. Faith in 
the resurrection of the martyrs and then of all righteous is not a 
rational conclusion from the nature of man, but is the acceptance of 
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the transcendent divine order, which turns about the immanent order 
of finiteness, death and sin, in history as well as in individual life. 
The development of the idea is consistent throughout the Old 


_ Testament. 


II 


The Development of the Idea of Faith in the New Testament. It is worth 
noticing that in the picture of Jesus given by the Gospels he does not 
use the word faith (frstis) for himself. For him God’s action has not 
the paradoxical character of an “‘in spite of” as it has for Isaiah and 
Job. His will is united with the will of God; his fight is not a fight 
for faith but for obedience. His natural desires contradict the will of 
God, because God’s will is that he suffer and die. But even in this 
struggle the unity with God is never disrupted — an observation 
which alone is sufficient to prove that the Catholic and liberal Pro- 
testant doctrines of the “imitation of Christ’ or of Jesus have no 
ground in the Biblical picture of Jesus as the Christ. In contrast 
with him, his followers need faith. His first word is strictly in the line 
of the prophetic idea of faith: ‘“The time is fulfilled and the Kingdom 
of God is at hand. Repent ye and believe in the Gospel.” Repent ye, 
that is, change your mind, leave the order of finiteness and sin, and 
receive the transcendent order which has become present in him who 
ts the Kingdom of God. This new order reverses everything: the 
smallest in this order is greater than the greatest in the other order; 
sinners are admitted and the righteous excluded. Pagans and children 
and Samaritans and peasants receive what the privileged descendents 
of Abraham, the pious and moral people, do not receive. These do 
not receive it because they reject the attitude of mere receiving, 
namely, faith; they want to show something, their piety, morality, 
noble birth as members of the selected nation. But faith is the ac- 
ceptance of a gift which contradicts all human standards and human 
possibilities. In the Fourth Gospel Jesus appears as the all-embracing 
gift, which must be accepted by faith. The resistance of the Jews 
against him is not due to a theoretical difficulty but is the resistance 
against the divine order in the name of the order of the “world” 
which is demonic in its basic structure. 

In Paul the general line is still more apparent. Faith is not a the- 
oretical assent but is the acceptance of the paradoxical judgement 
of God which calls the sinner righteous while he is still sinner. Faith 
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is the acceptance of the divine act which contradicts all Jewish and 
Greek conceptions of the nature of God’s action. The Jews expect 
“‘power,”’ the Greeks “‘wisdom”’; but God acts through the weakness 
and foolishness of the Cross. Again he reverses the human order and 
establishes his power and his wisdom for those who accept it — by 
faith. Therefore our reconciliation with God, with the ultimate 
meaning of life, and consequently with ourselves and the others, 
is not a matter of our striving and running, but rather the acceptance 
of a gift by which we are made “gracious.” Faith is not an emotional 
act, artificially created by ourselves, and it is not an intellectual act 
which takes uncertain things for certain; but it is an internal readi- 
ness which is given and not produced. 

Faith implies the element of trust, but it is not identical with 
trust. Pistzs is the state of being convinced. Therefore the element of 
acceptance in the idea of faith cannot be eliminated. But it is never 
a doctrine, it is always a reality which is accepted, a divine, paradoxi- 
cal act. Faith, including conviction and trust, is the adherence to the 
transcendent order. The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews sums up different elements of the idea of faith. ‘‘ Now faith 
is the assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.” 
‘“Things not seen’? — this is the transcendent order, to be accepted 
in faithful conviction; “‘things hoped for’? — this is the paradoxical 
action of God in the individual life and in history generally to be 
accepted in faithful trust. The Epistle, showing this in numerous 
examples, brings to a conclusion the Biblical development of the idea 
of faith, a development of a surprising consistency from its earliest 
beginning to its final maturity. 


Ill 


Distortion and Preservation of Faith in Church History. When Chris- 
tianity spread in the Greek world it had to adapt itself to a strange 
spiritual atmosphere. The unbroken life of the Biblical tradition did 
not connect with Greek culture. Here rational thinking prevailed. 
Knowledge was considered as the main function of the human mind 
in the form of gnosis, even as the saving function. Thus, only a hun- 
dred years after the end of the Apostolic period, an apologist could 
reduce the creed of the Christians to the following points: ““They 
know God as the creator and maker of everything, they have the 
commands of their Lord Jesus Christ carved in their hearts and safe- 
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guard them, they expect the resurrection of the dead and the life 
of the coming aeon” (Aristides 15:30). Faith is replaced by the 
intellectual acceptance of different elements of a doctrine, on the 


_one hand, by moral subjection to a new law, on the other hand. Of 


course, Christians in reality had more than these words indicate, 
but they had lost the paradoxical power of the Biblical idea of faith. 
This becomes evident in a man like Tertullian who emphasizes again 
the paradox: “The son of God has died; it is credible because it is 


inadequate. And the buried has resurrected; it is certain because it 


is impossible.” This is the intellectual form of the paradox: Chris- 
tianity has become a logical instead of a real paradox. It negates 
reason in a rational form. This ‘“Tertullian”’ type of interpreting faith 
has appeared again and again in Church history up to our time. 
Neo-supranaturalism largely uses this method which claims to be 
Biblical but is not. And because it is not Biblical it cannot escape a 
heteronomous subjection to Bible or Church. Tertullian says: ‘“To 
know nothing against the rule of faith is knowing everything.” 
Neo-supranaturalism could subscribe to this sentence after having 
changed “‘rule of faith”? into “Biblical word.” But this is simply not 
Biblical. 

If the authority of faith is derived from something outside of itself 
the realm of autonomous thinking comes in to stand beside faith, 
— according to the Greek mind, above it. So in Clement and the 
school of Alexandria, faith is acceptance of the authoritative tradi- 
tion. Beyond faith gnosis interprets tradition “according to the true 
philosophy.” Faith is the acceptance of a philosophy, to be inter- 
preted by reason. In Augustine two elements in faith are distin- 
guished: first the acceptance of the doctrine on the basis of the au- 
thority of the Church. Without this authority, Augustine declares he 
would not have believed the Gospel. From this must be distinguished 
the understanding faith, the intelligere which is identical with the 
“believing in the truth itself.’ In the same way he distinguishes 
between ‘“‘believing Christ’? and ‘‘believing in Christ,” the former 
pointing to the subjection to Christ as authority, the latter to the 
mystical adherence to Christ as living reality. But the former pre- 
cedes: ‘Believe in order to understand !’’ With the demand of “‘faith 
in the truth itself’? Augustine renews (although with a more mystical 
emphasis) a basic element of the Biblical idea of faith. But he main- 
tains, at the same time, the authoritarian element of Catholicism. 
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The medieval schools follow the Augustinian lead with respect to 
the supranatural character of the real “formed” faith ( fides formata), 
as they call it. For the earlier Franciscans faith in this highest sense 
is an immediate unity with the ultimate truth, that is with God. It is 
a tasting and touching of the transcendent reality, as immediate and 
as certain as any sense experience. It is felt as sweetness and joy. 
From this “formed faith” must be distinguished the “unformed” 
faith (fides informis). It is a psychological reaction to the hearing of the 
word or to rational arguments. It is a preparation for the real faith, 
namely to the mystical adherence which implies love. 

In Thomas Aquinas intellect becomes the real organ of faith: 
“The act of faith essentially consists in knowledge and its perfec- 
tion.” But perfect knowledge is dependent on two conditions. The 
supranatural objects cannot be reached by the intellect alone. The 
intellect must be moved by the will to accept them — with the as- 
sistance of grace. But —this is the second condition — perfect, 
namely explicit, faith can be reached only by a few learned people. 
The masses, even of the lower clergy, can reach implicit faith only. 
They believe what the Church believes, and that is enough. The 
supranatural habit which is necessary for a faith, becomes more and 
more a subconscious inclination to believe the contents of the Bible 
and its ecclesiastical interpretation. Here we have all the elements 
which in our times have made the Biblical idea of faith entirely in- 
comprehensible: Subconscious inclinations, produced by the Chris- 
tian tradition, intellectual acts which do not lead very far and which 
are completed by the will to believe what the authorities say. In the 
Middle Ages this was still carried by the reality of a religious sub- 
stance in which everybody lived as in a natural atmosphere. There- 
fore the sceptical elements implied in the given description did not 
become dangerous until the rise of autonomous thinking. But in 
modern humanism the description of faith as the combination of a 
traditional disposition, a lower degree of intellectual conviction and a 
supporting act of will has led to the disruption of these three elements 
and the complete loss of the Christian idea of faith. 


IV 


The Rediscovery of the Biblical Idea of Faith by the Reformers. Luther 
rediscovered faith as the center of religion. Faith is rooted in the 
totality of our person. It moves our personal center towards God. 
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Faith is the revolutionary act in which God gives himself to us, 
person to person, and in which we have nothing to do, but everything 
to receive. Believing is not an act of imperfect thinking, completed 
by an act of will, but believing is receiving something before any act 
of intellect or will. And faith is not a subconscious, supranatural 
habit, but it is a living, restless power. The right faith is a strong, 
powerful, active thing: nothing is impossible to it, it does not rest and 
stop. It makes the personality, not conversely: “Faith creates the 
person, the person creates the works, not the works the person” — 
whether they be sacramental, or moral or intellectual works. They 
are consequences, not conditions, of faith. Faith is adherence to God 
and his promises. Faith is religion itself. Therefore the theology of the 
Reformers has no place for the “implicit faith.”” Community with 
God either exists or does not exist. Since it is a personal relationship 
it can not be divided into doctrinal pieces. 

The rediscovery of the personal character of faith entails the re- 
discovery of its paradoxical character. For Luther, more than any- 
body else since Isaiah and Paul, God’s acting has a paradoxical 
character. This is manifest — and at the same time hidden — in the 
nature of God’s revelation in Christ. ‘“He who believes in Christ must 
recognize wealth under poverty, honor under blame, joy under sad- 
ness, life under death.” This is the way God acts wherever he acts. 
Therefore, the believer is “‘crazy and a fool” for ordinary reason. It is 
difficult to believe that the powerful God who is acting, in nature and 
history, in the most astonishing, creative and at the same time de- 
structive way, is in his innermost heart the God of love; the God who 
makes himself small and powerless in Christ; or, in another expression 
of the idea, who forgives our sins. Righteousness, impossible in the 
human order and by human endeavour comes to us, if we accept it — 
that is, by faith. There is only one sin: the refusal to accept God when 
he gives himself to us, disregarding our guilt and despair, our im- 
morality and error. Unbelief is the sinfulness in all sins because it is 
the negation of the transcendent order which reverses, judges and 
saves the order of finiteness and sin and death. 

In Calvin the emphasis on the objectivity of the content of faith is 
stronger than in Luther, so that he can say: “Faith is certain and sure 
knowledge of the divine mercy towards me.” At the same time, his 
Biblicism and his systematic interest reduce, to a certain extent, the 
enthusiasm in Luther’s words about faith to more of a doctrinal 
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soberness. Nevertheless the idea is the same. He especially attacks 
“implicit faith’? as the complete destruction of a living, personal 
faith. He stresses the eschatological character of faith, the element of 
hope, and he knows as much as Luther about its paradoxical charac- 
ter: “The spirit of God shows us hidden things of which no sense 
experience is possible.” 

“‘We are promised eternal life — we the dead. We are told of resur- 
rection surrounded by decay. We are called righteous — and sin 
dwells within us. We hear that we are blessed — and in the mean- 
time we are oppressed by infinite misery. We are promised abundance 
of goods — we are rich only in hunger and thirst. God cries that he 
will be with us soon — but he seems to be deaf to our crying.” In 
these words the whole development of the Christian idea of faith is 
summed up once again. Faith is the acceptance of the transcendent 
order which contradicts the order to which we belong. This is true of 
our personal life, of history and of the world as a whole. Faith is the 
triumphant paradox of life. 


PRESENT ECUMENICAL ACTUALITIES 
IN BRITAIN 
By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


HE growth of a genuine ecumenical consciousness in Britain 
strikes anyone who revisits the United Kingdom after an 
absence of several years. Not having been there since 1939, 
I returned this summer for a fourteenth visit and spent six very busy 
weeks which took me to most parts of England as well as Scotland and 
Ireland. Addressing, as I did, nearly six thousand ministers of the 
British Churches in various assemblies of the leading denominations 
I was able to feel, as it were, the pulse of British Christianity. In this 
paper I shall try to set down some of the impressions thus gained. 
I wish to be as concrete as possible and to show how and where the 
ecumenical spirit actually manifested itself. 


I 


Let us begin with the memorable service of “installation and 
enthronement” at Canterbury Cathedral when Dr. William ‘Temple 
was inducted into his new high office as successor to Augustine — 
and, unprecedentedly in the fifteen centuries of Canterbury history, 
to his own father. True to his convictions regarding the oneness in 
essentials of the whole Christian fellowship, he invited representatives 
of almost thirty different denominations to participate in the cere- 
monies, including the Finnish and the German Lutherans! Near his 
throne in their respective vestments sat Dr. William Adams Brown, 
American Presbyterian, and Archbishop Germanos, Eastern Ortho- 
dox. Not far away one saw John S. Whale, Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, a Congregationalist of distinction. And so it 
went, with almost half of the Churches now constituent to the 
World Council in evidence through representatives. And when 
William Temple rose to preach his first sermon as Archbishop of 
Canterbury, it was evident that they had not been invited merely to 
listen to an Anglican service or to witness an Anglican ceremony of 
great historic and dramatic colorfulness. The first two thirds of the 
sermon had to do with the ecumenical fellowship which, Dr. ‘Temple 
said, was the one great fact to put over against the terror and catas- 
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trophy of our time. The atmosphere of the service — vitalizing its 
high solemnity and the splendor of its pageantry — was immensely 
inspiring and prophetic. 


II 


A few weeks later, at the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land in Edinburgh, I sensed something of the same emphasis — 
albeit less pronounced and less dramatic. It was represented in the 
sermon which the retiring moderator, Dr. James Hutchison Cockburn 
— my Clipper companion on the trip over — preached in St. Giles 
at the opening service. It was felt in the great report on the “‘Inter- 
pretation of God’s Will in the Present Crisis’ by Dr. John Baillie’s 
notable committee. Of the seven sections of the report dealing with 
major aspects of the universal Christian dilemma today, only one. 
applied exclusively to the Church of Scotland. The rest were as 
ecumenical as the Bible. And in the debates of the Assembly this fact 
was made abundantly clear. All three secretaries of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; Dr. Visser *t Hooft, Dr. William Paton and the 
writer, were asked to speak to the Assembly and likewise to address 
a special meeting called in the interest of the World Council of 
Churches by Principal Curtiss of New College. As at Canterbury, 
there were present at Edinburgh guest-representatives of many com- 
munions from many lands; and in their speeches one felt the strong 
tide of ecumenical interest. This was particularly true as the French 
and Polish representatives spoke with deep and contagious feeling of 
the plight of Christianity in their respective homelands. 


III 


The third significant event occurred some weeks before the 
General Assembly in Edinburgh. It was a special meeting of the 
Scottish Churches Council— the inclusive organization of the 
Churches of that county — arranged by Dr. Cockburn and ad- 
dressed by Dr. William Adams Brown and the writer. All the non- 
Roman communions of the Scottish kingdom participated, manifest- 
ing a warm interest in the development of co-operation both on the 
world scale and in North America particularly. Most of the members 
of this Council came, later in the day, to a further discussion of 
ecumenical concerns with Dr. Brown and myself at New College, 
University of Edinburgh. 
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IV 


Fourth in this series of recent events in Britain, I would mention 
the meeting of the Congregational Union of England, Ireland and 
Wales at Westminster Chapel, London. There one had the unusual 
experience of hearing a Moderator propose that the house that elected 
him immediately move in the direction of reunion with the Church of 
England out of which Congregationalism sprang in the sixteenth 
century. His address, published by the Independent Press under the 
title The Church, the Home of Piety, includes what amounts to a direct 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury in these words: ‘‘Cannot the 
Church of England not only make it possible for us to go back whence 
we came, but impossible for us any longer to remain out. . .?” 
He stressed the personal and individual character of Evangelical reli- 
gion but added: “‘Personal religion does not mean having a faith of 
your own, but making your own the ‘faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.’ *’? Here, plainly enough, is the ecumenical note sounding 
significantly. Frankness compels one to say that the Congregational 
response was not all affirmative. The comments of Anglicans on this 
proposal are not all indicative of a growth in grace, either! But prog- 
ress is being made none the less in a direction which is most encour- 
aging for those who believe, on the basis of painful evidence, that 
Christianity must unite or perish. Dr. Whale assured me privately 
that he felt reunion on a wide scale to be inevitable in England al- 
though not imminent. I trust that he is right and he ought to know. 
On the basis of wide study and intimate contacts he believes that 
secularism has made deeper inroads in England than in American 
life. The only effective answer must come from a co-operative, if not 
an organically reunited, Church. 


V 


At the Assembly of the Presybterian Church of England I found 
other clear evidences of the advance of the spirit of unity. An out- 
standing event was the address, in the Tavistock Square sanctuary, 
by the Moderator of the Church of Scotland. A large proportion of 
the less than 350 Presbyterian ministers in England are of Scottish 
origin. The kinship of their Church with the larger Communion 
across the northern border is abundantly evident. In Dr. Cockburn’s 
address they were reminded of their larger kinship with the total 
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Church, and their response was ready and enthusiastic. I felt their 
sympathetic assent when I reminded them of the urgency of the de- 
mand for a united Christianity in our time. And it was refreshing to 
note the applause when a special message was proposed to be sent by 
the Assembly to the Archbishop of Canterbury, congratulating him 
on his elevation to that office. Timid voices were heard there, too, 
but they were a murmur as compared with those espousing the cause 
of ecumenicity. One heard there, as with increasing frequency in 
other Christian gatherings, the phrase ‘‘the world church.” It is a 
phrase which is gaining significance year by year despite the tre- 
mendous inertia of denominationalism and sectarianism inherited 
from the past. Presbyterianism in England as elsewhere is coming 
to think in terms of that world church, and has much to contribute 
to it. 


VI 


From the standpoint of the man in the street or the man in the pew 
the most striking new development in British Church life is the growth 
of two related movements, one Roman Catholic in origin and the 
other non-Roman. I refer of course to the “Sword of the Spirit” 
movement founded by Cardinal Hinsley and the “Religion and 
Life’? movement developed to work co-operatively with it. Many 
distinguished representatives of the Church of England and the 
Free Churches have spoken at meetings organized by the Sword of 
the Spirit and the names of men like the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishop of Chichester are closely linked in the thought of the 
public with those of Christopher Dawson and Cardinal Hinsley. 
The Religion and Life movement can best be understood as a sort of 
department of evangelism of the newly formed British Council 
of Churches. It was set up by the Commission of the Churches for 
International Friendship and Social Responsibility, which commis- 
sion is itself a constituent part of the larger Council just now coming 
into full operation. There is the most cordial and co-operative rela- 
tionship between the two movements, and they now possess a Joint 
Standing Committee whose historic “Joint Statement on Co-opera- 
tion” deserves to be known and. studied by all serious students of 
religious developments. From the documentation of these movements 
alone much light can be had: but to see them in action, as I did, is 
far more impressive. They make it possible to go into a community 
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and to put on a truly inclusive campaign of religious interpretation 
and emphasis. One felt, for example in Manchester during the cam- 
paign week there, the deep impression that is being made on an in- 
creasing number of outstanding communities. Dramatic effect is 
being given to the announced purpose of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee; namely “to unite informed and convinced Christians all 
over the country in common action on broad lines of social and inter- 
national policy.” The procedure is ‘‘parallel action in the religious 
and joint action in the social or international field.” 

The Manchester meetings, which I had the privilege of attending, 
were a demonstration of the purpose and the method of these signifi- 
cant twin movements. Every effort was made by the city authorities, 
led by the Lord Mayor, to magnify the importance of the occasion. 
The great opening procession through the bomb-scarred streets and 
between acres of devastated down-town buildings to the partly ruined 
Cathedral was unforgettable. So was the final youth worship service 
on the Saturday when seven thousand persons of all Christian com- 
munions were led in prayer and in the Creed by Father Agnellus, 
a Roman priest, and then heard a sermon from Dr. George Mac- 
Leod, a Scotch Presbyterian minister. Such an occasion is ecumenical 
in an even larger sense than the movement technically so-called 
within non-Roman Christianity! 


VII 


Let me say a further word about the growth of the British Council 
of Churches to which I have referred already. It definitely and di- 
rectly represents a reflex influence of the World Council movement. 
Up to the present time there has been no inclusive and effective 
agency of the total non-Roman Church community of the British 
Isles. There has been a Free Church instrument of co-operation in the 
Federal Council; but the Anglicans were not in it. There have been 
some specific commissions — such as that of Dr. Oldham on “Chris- 
tianity and the Common Life’’ — which did include both Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen. But this commission was largely concerned 
with the publication of the Christian News Letter and did not touch the 
life of the Churches in a general way. Its concern was with the 
“frontier” — the imaginary line which separates Church people 
from people of good will outside the Churches. It now becomes a com- 
mission of the British Council. There are five other departments of 
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work. The organizing secretary of the Council is the distinguished 
British Secretary of the International Missionary Council and of the 
World Council, Dr. William Paton. This new organization is 
planned as the British link with the World Council, and co-ordination 
has been built into its very structure. How important this is will be 
realized by those who recall that while making major contributions in 
personal leadership toward the formation of the World Council, the 
British Churches have hitherto themselves been without any organ 
which could function nationally in the ecumenical field. That serious — 
defect is now on the way to being effectively removed. For England, 
as for the Continent, in the words of my colleague Dr. ’t Hooft, “‘be- 
fore the war the ecumenical movement was a sort of luxury; now it 
has become a life and death necessity.” 


VIll 


A point of urgent necessity, recognized by practically all, is the 
finding of some basis for a just and durable peace when the present 
struggle shall have been ended. One of the expressed objects of both 
the Sword of the Spirit and the Religion and Life movements is the 
building of a peaceful order in the world. A number of agencies, 
naturally, concern themselves with the problem of post-war condi- 
tions, but of them all I found none so conscious of the ecumenical 
nature of international progress as these two. More and more the 
latter becomes synonymous with the British Council which to all 
practical intents and purposes is the World Council in action in 
Great Britain. Note the text of this notable co-operative effort as set 
forth in the Joint Statement already mentioned. “We agree that there 
is a large area of common ground on which, . . . full co-operation is 
possible and is already taking place.” This follows the Ten Points 
of December 21st, 1940, signed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Cardinal Hinsley and the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, and many kindred pronouncements, such 
as that issued by the Malvern Conference, the document on Social 
Justice and Economic Reconstruction issued by the Commission of 
the Churches, the statement on “A Christian Realm” put out by the 
Church Union of the Church of England, the social Encyclicals of 
the Popes from Leo XIII onwards, and many others, all relevant to 
the acceptance of common obligations. This registers signal advance 
and should be the cause for profound gratitude. 
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IX 


But the product of all this joint planning and thought will not be 
of the largest effectiveness unless it is projected on a more inclusive 
scale — or perhaps one should say a more extended scale. 

Here the World Council for the non-Roman Churches comes into 
the picture. Not only is there current interchange and collaboration 
between the British Council of Churches and the American Federal 
Council on the matter of a Just and Durable Peace — signalized by 
the recent special visit to England of Mr. John Foster Dulles and Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, but through the study department of the World 
Council at Geneva (technically still known as the Study Department 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work) a means is 
provided for bringing into contact each national circle of activity in 
this field. A part of the consultation of the three secretaries of the 
World Council’s Provisional Committee with the Chairman, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in May, 1942, had to do with plans for 
setting forward this collaboration. It was also in the thought of the 
British members of the Provisional Committee when they met at 
Edinburgh House, London, to consider wartime and post-war prob- 
lems from the point of view of the World Council. Some of us would 
like to see the World Council make common statement with the 
Sword of the Spirit whose constitution expresses its purpose: “‘to unite 
all men of goodwill in a crusade of prayer, study and action for the 
restoration of an order of justice and peace.” 

How far the need for this sort of world collaboration of all Chris- 
tians has yet penetrated the thinking of the rank and file of British 
churchmen I do not know. But I do think it safe to say that among the 
leaders of the ecumenical movement it is commonly assumed and 
that it forms the basis of a solid and progressive kind of co-operation 
which may mean much for the future of the Churches and of the 
world order for which good men everywhere long and pray. 


X 


There is yet another aspect of ecumenical progress to be seen in re- 
cent British church life. It has to do with the missionary movement 
which is the mother of modern ecumenicity — although in some in- 
stances a mother apparently afraid of its offspring! At the suggestion 
of the Church Missionary Society (Church of England) beginning at 
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Birmingham, there is developing a United Missionary Campaign 
based on the theme: ‘“The World Church in a World at War.” The 
joint presidents of the Birmingham meeting were Bishop Barnes 
(Church of England) and Professor H. G. Wood (Quaker). The cam- 
paign was characterized by the British Weekly as the biggest venture of 
its kind ever undertaken in Britain. Response was hearty from the 
Christian public. A remarkably general increase in giving to foreign 
missions has been reported from almost all British Churches. The 
details are astonishing in the light of current tax and relief demands in 
England. Here is an evidence that concern for a World Church is 
more than wish-thinking. In this campaign, as in the “‘Religion and 
Life” effort which has already come to dramatic expression in a score 
of major cities, representatives from World Churches have taken a 
leading part in the program; German, Russian, Chinese, American 
Negro, African, Malayan and other speakers have been welcomed 
and heard with enthusiasm, particularly by the youth sections of the 
campaigns. At the same time, exchanges of pulpits on a hitherto un- 
known scale has signalized the consciousness of a common task in 
the whole Church, and, as in our National Christian Missions in 
America, speakers have carried the story of the world church to 
luncheon clubs, to the universities and to all manner of civic as well 
as religious organizations. 


XI 


Finally, in a land where three thousand church structures have 
been destroyed or damaged by war, it is not surprising that there is 
much local union or temporary federation going on without the for- 
mality of a name. Out of that, too, there is coming an unexpected 
product. It is clear that barriers ordinarily thought insurmountable 
melt away when the crisis is deep and the need overwhelming. My 
old friend and colleague, Earle H. Ballou of North China, now in- 
terned in Manila, has reminded us that the Chinese characters used 
to represent the word “crisis” mean ‘“‘danger” and “opportunity.” 
‘The present danger to the total life of the Christian Church in Britain 
is being seen as an opportunity by daring and prophetic spirits. 
Someday Christians everywhere may learn that it is useless to 
preach unity and co-operation to secular states and political institu- 
tions until the institutions of Christianity can themselves demonstrate 
their capacity to follow their own counsel in fact and in deed! 


INTERCOMMUNION: A SYMPOSIUM 
I 


HE Report of the American Section of the Commission on Inter- 

communion is an informing and sobering document.* It pro- 

vides a unique presentation of the practices of the major 
denominations today in the matter of the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. It impresses on the reader the sad fact that the churches of 
Christendom are far apart in their interpretation of the doctrines 
involved in this sacrament. 

The document is not least valuable because it shows how varied 
are the standpoints, ranging from those of the Orthodox and Anglican 
on the extreme Right to those of the Congregational and Disciples on 
the Left. Is it possible that there is some connection between the ex- 
clusiveness of the Rightist communions and the fact that they are or 
have been state churches? And may the freedom which characterizes 
other groups have something to do with their dissident nature? And 
have social considerations, such as the solidarity of immigrant groups, 
affected the views of some groups, especially where the love feast is a 
part of the celebration? 

These questions arise because it is evident that other considerations 
than those of faith have played into the formulation of these various 
attitudes. Though this is an American report, between the lines of 
it’s statements one catches many a glimpse of European history. 
Indeed, the statements are intelligible only as they are thought of as 
over against a background of heritage and history. To date the 
Ecumenical Movement has hardly done more than reveal how na- 
tionalistic the religious groups have been. But even that achievement 
is great, for it indicates that ecumenism must mean more than domi- 
nation of one or other nationalism over others. 

Another kind of question also emerges from this report. How shall 
we explain the frank acknowledgment of variation between official 
declarations of certain communions and practices allowed to the 
local minister or congregation? Does this mean that it is impossible to 
state fully the doctrine of the Church, or that there is considerable 
feeling that the official declaration needs modification? Are new 
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attitudes and practices growing up in the local church which may 
in time cause redefinition by the official church body? 

Certainly the Report gives no assurance that ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments of some remote ecumenical agency will change the situation in 
this field of thought and practice. Those who strive for the unity of 
the Church do well to go slowly here. For the sacrament is not, in the 
minds of many, a uniting ordinance. Christians are not divided 
because they do not celebrate the sacrament together: they do not 
celebrate the sacrament together because they are divided on other 
issues. Until greater unity is established in these other fields, only 
another issue is added if we insist on making the Lord’s Supper a 
means to agreement. When there is not agreement the most ecumeni- 
cal thing a Commission can do is to reveal and respect the disagree- 
ments. Then at least the atmosphere is conducive to a discussion of 
the next step. The answers to question six of the present Commission’s 
enquiry abundantly testify that “‘the unity of the whole body of 
Christ” is not uppermost in the minds of Christians in Holy Com- 
munion. How then can the Lord’s Supper be a witness to that unity 
when many members have not so much as heard of the whole body? 
Open communion is too easy a remedy for the wounds of the Body of 
Christ — today. 

The doctrines of the Church and the ministry, as well as of the na- 
ture of sacraments, are all involved in the final apprehension of this 
Holy Supper. Those communions which make the validity of the 
administration depend upon a ministry standing in a certain kind of 
succession are certainly in quite a different category from those which 
do not even require ordination of those who minister at the table. 
One group definitely states that it is not accustomed to use the word 
“grace”? in connection with the sacrament; to others the common 
definition is, ‘‘means of grace.” In some churches the individual goes 
forward to the altar to receive the consecrated element, in others, the 
distribution takes place in the pews. Surely one can hardly choose a 
more sensitive nerve-center at which to study the various conceptions 
of the manner of Christ’s meeting with man than this doctrine of the 
sacrament. 

Bishop Brilioth of Sweden, in his Eucharistic Faith and Practice, has 
given a very fair and full statement of the many facets of this gem 
which the Church has found in the spiritual field. He quite clearly 
indicates that one communion has stressed one aspect, another a 
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second, and so on. The sacrament is so great and high that no one 
communion has succeeded in comprehending all that richness into 
its proclamation. Even the variety of names — Lord’s Table, Lord’s 
Supper, Communion, Eucharist, Liturgy — gives evidence of this. 

The danger in the development of the practices of the churches 
has been that each has cut the Sacrament to suit the requirements of 
other doctrines which the denomination has guarded. One cannot 
therefore touch this doctrine without disturbing a host of other 
propositions on which the doctrine rests. Luther discovered this 
when he began to investigate the bearings of the Roman Catholic 
theory. It will become apparent to each one who seeks to understand 
the place of the sacrament in any denomination. 

It becomes clear why some are apprehensive of the efforts of others 
who would overlook all differences and urge all to come together at a 
common table, be it in the local parish or at ecumenical gatherings. 
It is not surprising, considering their point of view, that some 
churches can honestly practice both open communion and intercom- 
munion. It should not be surprising to them that other communions 
cannot honestly do so. Some of the reasons may be temporary, and 
due to historical considerations only. But there are other reasons 
which touch the very heart of the Church’s message. Even reference 
to Christ’s wish for unity at his table is not sufficient reply. For 
Christ’s wish is for sincere, not apparent, unity. 

The reading of the Report leaves me with deepened impression of 
the immensity of the task of the friends of unity. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are in keeping with a realistic view of the 
present situation. Assuredly there is no cause for despair, even dejec- 
tion. Rather there is reason for gratitude that the differences have 
been so honestly and fully stated. When there is agreement which 
permits of frank exposition of divergences there is also a spirit which 
somehow encompasses and transcends those differences. Therein lies 
the hope for better things to come. 

ConRAD BERGENDOFF 


II 


To a laywoman especially concerned with the responses and rela- 
tions of young people to the church, the Report of the American Section 
of the Commission on Intercommunion is not discouraging. Perhaps it 
would have been so had one not enjoyed the high privilege of being 
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an adult attendant at the great World Conference of Christian Youth 
held in Amsterdam in the fateful summer of 1939. 

In preparation for that Conference, grave questions were faced as 
to the ways and means by which the truest and deepest experiences 
of worship could be shared by those as diverse in background as 
Baptists, Lutherans, Quakers, Anglicans, Eastern Orthodox and 
Presbyterians. Especially perplexing were the problems related to the 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Should a simplified form of 
communion service in which all might share, be arranged for this 
special occasion? Would such a service be quite honest since it would 
naturally by-pass the tragic fact of disunity as symbolized by the 
practices and interpretations associated with this Sacrament? Would 
it not be more true to the facts, more educative in introducing young 
Christians to the meaning and beauty of the Holy Communion as 
celebrated by various groups and more conducive to true worship — 
especially in the penitential mood — if provision should be made for a 
variety of services to which all delegates might be invited, either as 
participants — where that was possible—or as guests and ob- 
servers? 

It was finally decided to hold four services — the Dutch Reformed, 
where “‘all brothers and sisters in full communion with the church of 
our Lord Jesus” might receive the Sacrament, and the Anglican, 
Danish Lutheran and Eastern Orthodox which all delegates were 
invited to attend but which limited in one way or another those who 
might fully participate. 

When this plan was announced prior to the Conference, there was 
a wave of questioning and criticism throughout the world among 
great numbers of young Christians. “If the Church is to be an in- 
strument for uniting a divided humanity, must it not first purge itself 
into a shining symbol of unified fellowship?” “If it is to be the means 
for the ‘healing of the nations’ must it not first be cured of its own 
divisions?” “How can these ends ever be accomplished, if now in this 
hour of crisis when we see a handwriting on the wall summoning us 
to the battlefronts of the world, we as Christians are not able to meet 
at the one table of our Lord?” 

On the Saturday night before the Sunday and Monday when the 
communion services were scheduled to be held, no one present will 
ever forget the restless mood of disquiet and questioning pervading 
the conference as the service of preparation for Holy Communion got 
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under way. A new mood, however, gradually overtook the young 
people as it was pointed out that celebrating the Communion in the 
familiar manner of one’s own division of the Christian Church and 
then attending at least one other service might be a means of “gaining 
a truer appreciation of other traditions, a new knowledge of the 
great issues on which the Church is divided and a deepened concern 
for Christian reunion.” 

The words of Robert Mackie of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation are memorable as he led the thoughts of young people that 
night. 

It is all so complicated — these separate services with their separate explanations. 
It all seems so remote and mechanical. Why have we not greater unity? Why can 
we not unite for the Holy Communion service at this Conference? 

Of course we ought to be one here because we ought to be one Christian family. 
But we have failed. . . . So that even as a family of God we have fallen apart. . . . 

Ought we to be cross because we cannot all take communion in the same place 
at the same time? We are like children whose happiness is incomplete. We want 
our communion together. Why can’t we? 

Remember, it is the Lord’s Supper. Jesus Christ is the Host. 

Think not of your own irritation but of the agony in the heart of God. It is not 
our communion that is broken; it is the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ that is broken. 
And for that we must ask forgiveness. 

And yet — and this is the real miracle — He comes to our divided communions 
as Host. He takes our divided bread, and blesses, and breaks and gives. It is still 
His gracious custom. .. . 

We love the communion services of our own churches and none of us is quite at 
home elsewhere. But we can learn of Him from other services. Like the two men at 
Emmaus, we can see His gesture in the breaking of bread. We can learn more of 
Him. 

Surely we shall not criticize unfamiliar services but try to understand them. In 
this we shall cease to have an idea of Church unity made up of broken pieces which 
have lost their meaning. We shall be ready to work and wait for the reunited 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ in all its fulness and splendor. 


Thus it was in the mood of the prayer, ‘“‘Forgive us God for our 
divisions,”’ but also with the expectations of the explorer who searches 
for ancient treasure that these young people entered into new and 
unprecedented experiences. Besides partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
in the manner familiar to them, hundreds of the delegates attended 
at least one other service quite new to them. In the case of the many 
non-Lutherans present, the practice of giving absolution to each 
communicant as he knelt at the alter steps was beautiful and deeply 
significant, To many nonconformists, the ancient dignities of the 
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Anglican service pushed back the horizon of their appreciations. But 
most impressive of all was the celebration of the Holy Liturgy of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. That was at first like the unfolding of a 
great religious drama in the rich setting provided by the flower- 
decked Cross, the altar table with its golden cloth, the ikons, great 
candles and gorgeous vestments of the priests, finally bringing, as one 
young person said, “an atmosphere of mystical, timeless devotion 
an adoration — and an insight otherwise unachievable into the very 
soul of the Orthodox Church.” 

And so it was the experience of many younger members of the 
Church — through these celebrations of the Lord’s Supper — to 
discover a new understanding of differences and a new appreciation of 
the richness and variety within the Christian heritage. ‘The petulance 
of wishing by a tour de force to find a too easy way of reconciliation, 
thus destroying some precious value, gave way in the hearts of many 
to a willingness to be led by Christ the Host — in the words of this 
Report under discussion — ‘‘to a progressive realization of full fellow- 
ship in Christ.” 

To every sincere Christian — young or old — there must come at 
this time a haunting sense of penitence and incompleteness as we face 
a broken, tortured world with the tragic divisions of an enfeebled, 
divided Church. But it is surely right to find our hearts uplifted by the 
God-given impulse motivating this Commission and other groups of 
Christians as they seek at the table of our Lord for those new appre- 
ciations of each other’s religious heritage and for the guidance into 
that complete fellowship to which he yearns to lead us. 

Twita Lytron CAVERT 


III 


The members of this Commission, who have written this compre- 
hensive Report, deserve praise for their objective and thorough presen- 
tation of the convictions and practices of the various communions 
with regard to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and particularly 
with regard to open communion and intercommunion. Anyone wish- 
ing an accurate conspectus of the beliefs and usages of these bodies of 
Christians has it in these pages, and has it stated sympathetically by 
the representatives of the communions themselves. 

In the light of the facts it is difficult to see how any other conclu- 
sions for the Ecumenical Movement could have been reached than 
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those at which this Report arrives. Unquestionably they are disap- 
pointing to many. It appears shocking that with a world in pieces 
fellow-believers in Jesus Christ cannot meet about his Table and keep 
the Feast which he appointed. It is a deplorable situation, and the 
Report faces us with it. 

Possibly in course of time views may change. If Christians meet 
one another in conferences and find some ways in which we can work 
together, we may modify one another’s ideas on this important sub- 
ject. But with the urgency of the situation in the world today, it is 
important for the Ecumenical Church to discover means by which 
intercommunion may become possible now. Nothing is achieved by 
regretting the narrowness or the laxness of brethren with whom one 
may not agree. The problem is to discover means which will allow all 
to maintain their witness and at the same time overcome the barriers 
which prevent fellowship at the one Table of the Lord. The negotia- 
tions at present in progress between Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
may furnish a method by which one divisive factor — the validity of 
the ministerial orders of those who celebrate this Sacrament — can 
be done away. 

I am asked to comment on this Report from the Presbyterian point 
of view. Our branch of the Church Catholic believes that the Lord’s 
Table cannot be made the Table of one group only of his followers 
and remain his Table. The earliest General Synod of our Church in 
this country in 1729 declared themselves “‘willing . . . to admit to 
fellowship in sacred ordinances all such as we have grounds to believe 
Christ will at last admit to the kingdom of heaven.” It has been a 
logical outcome of this position that we invite all who sincerely be- 
lieve in Christ and seek to obey him to partake with us of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

In our official standards the Church provides that only duly or- 
dained ministers shall preside at this Sacrament; but its efficacy does 
not depend on their “piety or intention,” but “upon the work of the 
Spirit, and the word of institution, which contains, together with a 
precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy 
receivers.”” Our Confession declares: ‘“There is in every Sacrament a 
spiritual relation, or sacramental union, between the sign and the 
thing signified”; consequently wherever the symbolic rite is rev- 
erently used and believingly received, Christ, himself the Host and 
Feast, will achieve his own divine purposes in those who partake. 
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To us it is regrettable that any of our fellow-Christians do not 
sufficiently believe in this divinely appointed means of grace eagerly 
to avail themselves of it as a supreme method of achieving fellowship 
among believers in Christ. We are confident that those who share it 
together in penitence and faith will be drawn more closely into one 
by the living Lord who gives himself to them through this com- 
memoration of his sacrifice at Calvary. This appears to have been St. 
Paul’s conviction when he wrote: ““We being many, are one bread 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 

This has led us always in ecumenical gatherings to come to the 
Communion Service with any who would invite us, although the 
mode of celebration might be one to which we were unaccustomed, 
and even when those who administered the Communion to us might 
be unwilling to receive it at the hands of a Presbyterian minister. We 
believe a Church one in witness and united in work is desperately 
needed to integrate a broken and lost world. And this unity in wit- 
ness must be expressed by common participation in the Bread and 
Wine which our Lord made his own memorial and the chief means ot 
his self-impartation to his Church. We are prepared to go any lengths 
in loyalty to Christ in establishing intercommunion among all who 
own him as their Lord. 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


IV 


It scarcely can be an exaggeration to say that thoughtful Con- 
gregationalists will read the Report of the Commission on Intercommunion 
with mingled incredulity and despair. They will be incredulous be- 
fore the varieties of ecclesiastical exclusiveness described by com- 
petent spokesmen for the churches represented in the report. They 
will be brought close to despair by the discovery of how massive an 
apologetic can still be summoned to the support of this exclusiveness. 

This implies no adverse criticism of the Report itself, which is ex- 
tremely valuable. It does imply some criticism of Congregationalists, 
who have been somewhat inclined to minimize the real difficulties 
which Christian unity movements present to the more confessional 
and authoritarian bodies. Because intercommunion seems desirable 
for the expression and realization of unity, and because the principles 
of congregationalism make intercommunion very simple, therefore 
many Congregationalists are prone to feel that full intercommunion 
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among the non-Roman churches will be achieved when those Chris- 
tian bodies which now find it difficult “see the light” and discover 
that it is easy. The assumptions behind this attitude are plain, though 
seldom stated; and Congregationalists will be quick to reject them 
when they are brought to view. These assumptions are: (a) inter- 
communion is desirable; (b) the congregational doctrines of church, 
ministry and sacrament are such as to make intercommunion easy; 
(c) the doctrines of some other fellowships make it difficult; (d) 
hence, the direct way to full intercommunion is for churches which 
hold “‘narrow” doctrines to accept the ‘“‘broad”’ principles of con- 
gregationalism. 

This naive manner of thinking about Christian unity has other 
manifestations, some of which are by no means exclusively con- 
gregational. For example, when the Eucharist is described as the 
*“normative’’ act of Christian worship there is frequently the implied 
assumption that by virtue of being recognized as normative it be- 
comes the act of worship in which all Christians can most readily 
unite. What needs to be more clearly understood is that its normative 
character makes it normative for doctrine, for the ministry, and for 
many other aspects of ecclesiastical life which now divide us. In short, 
it is precisely because it is ‘‘normative”’ that it is also difficult. ‘Thus 
the formula of Meldenius, ‘‘in necessariis unitas,” etc., is not a solvent, 
for it is just this disagreement as to the necessarza of faith which main- 
tains our disunity. ‘The Eucharist or Holy Communion presents great 
difficulties for the ecumenical movement because, as the normative 
act of Christian worship, its diverse forms of observance exhibit very 
vividly our disparate views concerning the essentials of faith and 
order. 

On the constructive side, the following observations are suggested 
by the report of the Commission: 

1. The Repori presents fresh evidence of the difficulty of attempting 
to achieve full intercommunion either by finding a simple formula 
which will resolve differences or by the method of syncretism which 
seeks to include differences within ampler conceptions and forms. 
Certainly neither of these is the characteristically Christian method 
of dealing with diversity. The fellowship of the Early Church was not 
a “fellowship of kindred minds.” It was a fellowship in which human 
differences were radically dealt with and marvelously transcended 
by the action of God in history through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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2. It seems probable that this study has led the hope for full in- 
tercommunion into a cul-de-sac from which there is no egress save as 
this and similar inquiries are means of preparing our hearts for a new 
visitation and leading of the Holy Spirit. This may well be the fruit 
of that despair which the Report will inspire in many of us. It is 
when we see that the possibilities of our human formulae have been 
exhausted that we are ready to question the assumptions from which 
they are derived. It is now apparent (and this is well attested by the 
closing section of the Report) that the will toward unrestricted inter- 
communion among ecumenically-minded Christians in many de- 
nominations runs far beyond the unity in worship now attainable 
under the terms of their ecclesiastical formulae. Few Christians can 
doubt that this will to unity is of the Lord. Many of them are much 
less certain concerning the traditions and polities which now hinder 
it. This questioning of assumptions is greatly encouraged by the 
sense of holy urgency which overwhelms the Christian brotherhood 
as we confront the tragedy of our time. With the body of humanity 
rent asunder, and with the Church impotent to restore it to whole- 
ness, whatever perpetuates the present divisions of the Body of Christ 
is beginning to be seen as a peculiarly sinful expression of self-will and 
a flagrant disobedience of the God whose will is unity and peace. 

3. It would appear that this Report must lead inevitably to a search- 
ing and radical consideration of the symbolic meaning of creeds, 
polities, ministries, and sacramental acts. All these are symbols which 
point to a Reality beyond themselves. When this is forgotten, when 
the symbols as such are made normative and are used as ultimate 
standards for determining orthodoxy, the ecumenical movement is 
brought to confusion. There is a common faith which is confessed by 
Christians from all communions; but there is little hope of finding a 
unitary symbol, or set of symbols, which these same Christians will 
recognize equally as giving full expression to that common faith or as 
being the perfect vehicle of the prevenient grace of God. The Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion would come very near to providing such a 
unitary symbol if its symbolic office were clearly and universally 
recognized and if the desire to make it symbolically rich and ade- 
quate were to become as eager as the present desire to establish the 
“validity”? of some particular form. 

What is needed is a purpose toward unity which shall be as in- 
transigeant as the wish to maintain the authority of our separate 
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ways. A minimum expression of this intransigeance would probably 
be some such statement as this: “I will permit no man-made symbol 
to prevent me from kneeling with my brother at the altar of our 
common Lord. For this is, indeed, his altar. We come to it on his 
terms, not on our own. None who knows him can doubt the catholic- 
ity of his welcome nor the boundless outflowing of his grace. His 
invitation is ‘Whosoever will . . . ” 


TRUMAN B. DoucG.Lass 


V 


To anyone who had been at Edinburgh in 1937, or who had made 
an honest appraisal of the findings of that Conference, the conclu- 
sions of the Commission on Intercommunion would not be unex- 
pected or surprising. The Commission faithfully records the present 
position arrived at in the Ecumenical Movement when it states in all 
honesty ‘‘that both intercommunion and full reciprocal open com- 
munion are at present unattainable.” This must not be interpretated 
as marking the failure of the Commission. Not at all: for it has ren- 
dered invaluable service in setting forth with such clarity the avowed 
differences at present existing among the various communions, and 
the method in which this has been done is in itself part of the neces- 
sary ecumenical process if closer union is ever to be established. 

The disturbing factor, which the Report reveals, is that while the 
churches concerned can find substantial agreement as to the Person 
and Work of Christ, the nature of the Sacrament, and are one in their 
loyalty and allegiance to Christ, they are kept from intercommunion 
because of differences in the doctrine of the ministry. They are 
divided in that symbol of the Church’s unity which they all accept 
as the highest act of Christian worship, over differences in a doctrine 
which must surely be accepted as of peripheral and: not of central 
importance. Certainly our differences at this point are far from the 
mind and spirit of Christ which the Gospels reveal — closer to the 
pharisaical mind he condemned. Now this is not to imply that those 
in the non-episcopal churches hold in light regard the Church, her 
sacramental life or the ordering of her ministry. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth; for in fact there exists in this section of the 
Church those who take second place to none in their love and con- 
cern for the Church in her full catholicity. But they consider the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion as that central act of Christian 
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worship which ought to unite all Christians; an act which is the 
most distinctive act of the Christian Church and one which does not 
require from those who participate any formal doctrinal assent as 
to its nature or the manner in which our Lord is present. Therefore 
they dare not bar from the Lord’s Table any professing soul who 
acknowledges Christ as Lord and Saviour and who comes in peni- 
tence seeking his grace. 

While recognizing the value of open communion its dangers must 
also be appraised. Far too often the practice of open communion has 
been established on a conciliatory basis and not on any honest ac- 
ceptance or recognition of the differences involved. For instance, 
the establishment of open communion by episcopal churches and the 
tacit acceptance of it as a privilege by the freer churches, often only 
succeeds in consolidating the idea that there is one more valid way 
of celebrating the Eucharist than another. And that not only on the 
part of those who are extending the privilege but in those who accept 
it. This may be outweighed by the advances in the appreciation of 
the other’s worship; but since this practice is usually accepted by 
freer churchmen only, since far more non-episcopalians attend 
episcopal services than vice-versa, its effects are not reciprocal. It 
would seem that if the practice of open communion is to be encour- 
aged then it must not only be offered as a privilege by some to be 
enjoyed by others but be mutually offered and mutually accepted. 
Only then can we ever arrive at intercommunion, for it can only come 
when sufficient regard for the reality of each other’s worship has 
been established through common knowledge and understanding. 
The United Church of Canada therefore has not only maintained 
that it was a “united” church, but a “‘uniting”’ church and has invited 
to communicate at its celebration of the Sacrament “all who, having 
come to years of discretion, have made credible profession of faith 
in and obedience to the Lord Jesus.’ This does not mean that we 
propose using the Sacrament as a means to an end but because we 
conceive the end as so essential and exclusiveness at the Lord’s Table 
as fatal to the spirit of unity, if not in fact a deliberate denial of the 
meaning of the Sacrament itself, that we welcome the practice of 
intercommunion where possible. 

The recommendations of the Commission are useful especially for 
any who will be entrusted with the planning of future ecumenical 
conferences. They crystallize and make concrete the experiences. 
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gained through recent ecumenical gatherings and indicate that we 
are slowly but surely establishing certain practices which are com- 
monly approved and accepted. The ecumenical conferences have 
taught us that greater unity is often gained through our common 
acts of worship than through our discussions — for it is never an easy 
thing to deny the reality of any man’s convictions once they are 
incarnate in worship. Then we recognize that they must be under- 
stood and not argued. 

There was a phrase used at Amsterdam which aptly characterized 
the ecumenical process as one of “‘creative disillusionment.” It is from 
the disillusionment of the findings of such a Report as this that the 
creative forces are stirred to action. When we are confronted by the 
narrowness of our prejudices, our pride and our intolerance, and 
realize that these are the barriers which separate us from one another 
at the Lord’s Table and we are brought to tears, then are opened 
avenues of advances. It is through our shame and humiliation at so 
great an offence, that God is able to succeed where we fail. 

WILFRED C.. LOCKHART 


VI 


In May, 1941, it was my honor to deliver the opening address at 
the Exploratory Conference on the Bases of a Just and Enduring 
Peace convened by the World Peace Commission of ‘The Methodist 
Church. In utter sincerity, I said, 


The Communion Table must precede the conference table. The bread and the 
wine of Holy Communion, symbolizing as they do the broken body and shed blood 
of our Lord, reveal the spirit and the principle upon which permanent peace de- 
pends. Men who rise in penitence from the table of the Lord are fit persons to sit in 
humility at the table of the Peace. Humanity would await the conclusions of such a 
conference in confidence. But men who march to the treaty table from the blood 
and hate of battle, who await the coming of their beaten foes in a spirit of revenge, 
are never peacemakers. They are warmakers who but await the coming of the 
inevitable evil day. 


After reading the Report of the American Section of the Commission on 
Intercommunion, 1 am not so sure that the Communion Table must 
precede the conference table. The Report itself concludes with the 
statement, ‘“‘Our studies, therefore, make it evident that both inter- 
communion and full reciprocal open Communion are at present 
unattainable, even within the bounds of the Ecumenical Movement.” 
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I trust I may be pardoned an additional personal reference in this 
introduction to a brief consideration of the Report. Recently, in Bos- 
ton, Catholics, Jews and Protestants sat at one table. It was a banquet 
table, not a Communion Table. The customary tributes of such 
occasions were made, and we stressed our essential unity. Unfor- 
tunately, it was our fear, not our faith, that brought us together. ‘The 
fascist threat lurked in the background of our thinking. But does our 
faith unite us? Yes, when the essence of our faith lies in the Command 
of the Upper Room, ““A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another.” No, when the essentials are conceived in rubric 
and ritual, sacrament and Articles of Religion. 

I listened with great care to the discussions at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. I read the preliminary volumes with 
eagerness, but turned in disillusion from many of the discussions. 
I wondered what our Lord might have said could he have been 
present. Carefully reasoned views, divisive views, were expounded by 
sincere and able men, and a Conference on Faith and Order, con- 
ceived as a contribution to Christian unity, while marking advance 
perhaps and characterized by gentlemanly charity, nonetheless was 
least ‘‘one”’ at the Table of the Lord. Does the reference of the Lord 
to the fact that gifts must not be brought to altars if brothers have 
anything against us apply to the Eucharist? If my brother has aught 
against my theological views, my rigidly held practices of exclusion, 
should I turn from the symbols and become right with him? How 
incredible that a simple supper of an Upper Room, wherein Jesus 
broke bread and drank wine and also washed the feet of his disciples, 
should have become the occasion of century-long debate, tenaciously 
held but contradictory practice, a barrier not a bond. There was the 
command, ‘“This do.”’ But how can we do what we do in remem- 
brance of him? And now comes the report of careful scholars and 
devoted churchmen, acting as the Commission on Intercommunion. 
‘These men respect each other. They are Christian gentlemen. They 
are forced, even though in contrition, to the tragic conclusion that 
“both intercommunion and full reciprocal open communion are, 
at present, unattainable.” With totalitarian tyranny knocking at the 
gates, Christians are unable to kneel together in the Upper Room! 

We cannot commune together. We who would build the Kingdom 
of God on earth are unable to erect an altar before which all may 
kneel and become one in Christ Jesus. Does all of this suggest that 
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unity is not to be found by marching down the road of Faith and 
Order, but rather to be found in the united service of Life and Work? 
True enough, the Commission makes constructive suggestions for 
future ecumenical gatherings, but “participation in the Sacrament 
shall in every case be subject to the rules of the Church or the 
Churches in charge of the service.”’ In other words, in some cases, 
some of us are to be excluded from the benefits of the Sacrament 
because we think differently, belong to a different Church, or because 
Our ministers are not in “apostolic succession.”’ May God forgive us! 
However, the Commission is honest. It is but stating the fact. Let us 
admit it to our shame. Intercommunion may be a far-off divine 
event, toward which Christendom moves. Perhaps the verb ‘‘moves”’ 
should be excluded and the term “‘creeps’’ inserted. Christendom 
creeps. The term is apt. Creeping is slow, it is childish, and the fact 
that it is done upon our knees has no religious significance. 

Is it not the clergy who are chiefly responsible here? How many of 
the laity are really interested in the contending theories that keep us 
from one Table of the Lord? The arguments at Edinburgh were often 
revelatory of the pride that should go before a fall, pride of scholar- 
ship and phrase, some men speaking interminably with much refer- 
ence to Latin and Greek phrases, burdened by their erudition — 
burdensome, too. The argumentative hours were for some an equiva- 
lent of war. It was an intellectual battlefield wherein logical tanks 
fought logical tanks, lumbering as did the tanks of that day, and, 
after engagements, each side returning to bases fully satisfied it had 
won. Is it thus that we must get on with the task of building a better 
world? Does any serious man really believe that world law and order 
depend upon the theories associated with the Sacrament? Is eco- 
nomic justice to be won by revising the Ritual? Is racial brotherhood 
to come by way of a Communion administered solely by men who are 
“properly” ordained? Is not the road to unity along the highway of 
service to our fellows and in the complete gift of self to others, coming 
at last to respect one another through the spirit and significance of 
the service rendered, and recognizing finally that exhausting dis- 
cussions of the eucharist are less important than the breaking 
of our bodies and the shedding of our own blood in the interest of 
others? 

I have purposely avoided theological discussion. Others better 
qualified will make that contribution. Mine is rather the suggestion 
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that, if we are dealing with the “unattainable,” it would be wiser to 


work together for the attainable. 
G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Wilt 


From among the many occasions for comment which arise in a 
reading of the Report of the American Section of the Commission on Inter- 
communion, I shall choose one only — namely, the apparently ada- 
mant position regarding intercommunion still championed by the 
Catholic half of Christendom. This refusal to meet fellow Christians 
at the altar is not quite absolute, as the inconsistent attitude of 
Anglicanism proves. Nor do I share it fully, either in its ultramontane 
form, or in its more extreme manifestations in my own communion. 
Yet even the liberal Anglican, ready on occasion to welcome guests 
from other churches at a Communion service, is troubled in mind 
when he rationalizes his breaking of rubrics. The Catholic-Protestant 
tension has not really been resolved by sporadic open communion. 
He still shares a little of the attitude of his more “Catholic”? brethren 
that the problem of intercommunion and the problem of church 
orders are bound up together, and that something is lacking in the 
full meaning of the Eucharist itself when this connection is ignored. 

But the Anglo-Catholic realizes that an apologia for his position 
before Protestants is extraordinarily difficult. Legalistic arguments 
simply do not carry conviction. Church fundamentalism is as im- 
possible for the modern evangelical as is Biblical literalism. Is there 
any way by which the Catholic position can be given a reasonable 
explanation, so that the Protestant himself may wish to include it in 
his dreams for an ecumenical Christianity? 

I venture to outline one such possible apology for the Catholic 
position. 

Step into any “evangelical” service. The impression it makes is one 
of immediacy. The ancient Word is read, but both sermon and prayers 
apply that word to the here and now. The observer is aware that he 
is in a contemporaneous fellowship, one resembling those of which he 
reads in the Acts of the Apostles. This fellowship, especially at a 
Communion service, is vividly aware of itself as an actuality in the 
present tense, with powers inherent in it as a congregation ‘“‘now,” 
freshly empowered by the Holy Spirit as a cell in the Kingdom of 
Christ. The older evangelical communions, to be sure, have created 
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checks upon this spiritual immediacy. Every one of them is gradually 
recapitulating the development of the early Church into catholicism, 
with a growing awareness of the problem of continuity and the 
problem of unity. Yet the organic structure of evangelical church life 
is still prevailingly that of the congregational cell, or of a rudimentary 
“catholic”’ organism. Luther’s famous parable of “three laymen in a 
desert,”? cut off from the traditional hierarchical Church, yet cele- 
brating the Eucharist and founding a Christian community, is still 
illustrative of the evangelical protest against the tyrannical unity of 
Rome. The Church, in its primitive New Testament form can spring 
into life over and over again. The Biblical model, so the evangelical 
might argue, is far more important than an organic connection, by 
way of a visible succession, with the Church of the intervening 
centuries. 

Visit a “‘Catholic” service, and the contrast is striking. The pre- 
vailing emphasis is on the Church “‘in time.”’ The chasuble worn by 
the officiating priest, bridges the centuries back to the time when it 
was worn by the President of the Eucharist of the early Church. The 
prayers are those of the communion of saints through the ages. The 
Liturgy itself is a ““mystery”’ in time rather than in space. The Church, 
by way of an action, makes memorial of the Lord’s death, and 
‘shows it forth,” until he come. A past sacrifice is made sacramentally 
present now. The Church year is a more general sacrament of time — 
the Church endlessly memorializing the mighty acts of Redemption, 
changing a “‘was”’ into an “‘is.”” Hence the problem of ministerial 
authority and of spiritual power is solved in terms of time also. The 
communion of saints must authorize, not merely a congregation here 
and now. Communion fellowship is felt to be fellowship with the 
Church as it transcends the “‘now,” far more than fellowship with a 
contemporaneous congregation. The Eucharist is a sacrament of 
unity with this transcendent community. The Communion fellowship 
of the individual congregation is even in danger of being ignored, 
though the Liturgical Movement is rediscovering its importance. 

With this brief analysis in mind, turn to the problem of inter- 
communion. The evangelical who still clings to sectarianism finds 
intercommunion as impossible as the strict Catholic himself. Once 
released from this inhibition, however, the evangelical finds open 
communion easy. Why shouldn’t he? Communion is the sacrament of 
fellowship across mild barriers. But for the Catholic, intercommunion 
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presents grave difficulties. He has to accept his non-Catholic guest 
into a fellowship which cherishes a sense of the Church in time and is 
conscious of history — history with its schisms and alienations. How 
can fellowship be fully genuine until these are healed? Communion 
with his Protestant brother troubles his conscience. ‘This may tempt 
him, alas, to sectarian arrogance, but it may also involve repentance 
and shame, The Catholic’s position toward all Church reunion is 
paradoxical. No Christian communions are more driven by con- 
science toward Church unity than those with a Catholic heritage 
(Anglicanism surely illustrates this), yet none are more hesitant about 
open communion as a cure of disunity. It would be a great gain if 
the evangelical could see in the apparent sectarianism of the Catholic 
at least an occasional symbol of contrition — one which may lead to 
a true ecumenism more rapidly than premature intercommunion. 
Here, at any rate, is the problem as the liberal Catholic might see 
it clearly envisaged. It suggests its own solution. This is not open com- 
munion (at least as between Catholic and non-Catholic), though I, 
for one, see values even in this when we come as guests into one 
another’s households and do not presume. The real solution lies in 
reunion itself. The two ‘“‘churches” — the Church in time and the 
Church in space — must become one. The evangelical is right when 
he glories in the power of the Holy Spirit, as that spirit has kindled 
church life in freshly born cells of the Kingdom of Christ (‘‘three 
laymen in a desert’’). The evangelical is wrong when he ignores the 
Church in time, when he refuses fellowship with the Christian com- 
munity before the Reformation, or when he belittles the problem of 
church orders. The Catholic is right in maintaining fellowship with 
the Church of history. He stands guard over centuries of God’s 
mighty acts in the communion of saints. He cannot ignore that 
history as he faces reunion with his fellow Christians. The Catho- 
lic centuries cannot be omitted from the reunion equation of the 
ecumenical movement. But the Catholic is wrong in his sectarianism. 
He must recognize, not only the Church “in time,” but the Church 
“in space’? — its ministry, its sacraments, its own four hundred years 
of history. He cannot be permitted to monopolize the name of “‘cath- 
olic.”” He dares to delay intercommunion with his evangelical breth- 
oo only in deep repentance, as he listens to the precept of the Gospel: 
First be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 


‘THEODORE WEDEL 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
AUTHENTIC INSPIRATION AND ITS DARK ECHO 


A DIALOGUE IN THE DeseERT, by GERALD Hearn. Harper & Brothers, $1.00. 


HIS is a study of the Temptation. The two voices engaged are those 

representing the authentic inspiration of Jesus, and “‘the spirit of de- 
ceit . . . in his own mind.” The former is known as “‘the lonely voice of 
the desert,” the latter as “the dark echo.” Between them a discussion goes 
on that sets forth the profound meaning of Jesus’ struggle in the wilderness. 
The Tempter, though he is not so called, wears an all but convincing disguise 
as an angel of light. “What common sense, what realism his words seemed. 
I hardly felt it was evil, it was so inevitable, so right, so decreed, and I was 
the person, who by fussy self-admiration of my principles was standing in 
the way. . . . But it was only an echo and shadow of my own doubt” 
(p. 47). Thus The Dialogue presents a contest between the plausible and the 
right, rather than between the obviously evil and the good. This follows the 
realist-idealist pattern, which we have come to understand represents 
Heard’s approach to the Christian philosophy. “‘You are going to link 
ideals with reality as no one has done before”’ (p. 39). This is the concession 
of the “dark echo” to the ‘“‘authentic inspiration”’ of Jesus. 

The setting in the desert is made vivid by the author’s pictorial use of 
shadow and light, desolation and spiritual richness, loneliness and divine 
companionship. The first temptation poses the fairly familiar contest be- 
tween the exercise of power for the satisfying of a normal need, plus the 
auxiliary temptation to rationalize such use as a legitimate approach to 
other hungry people, and faith in God’s love and purpose. It is resolved by a 
sense of spiritual fulness that the Word of God supplies. ““The stone can thus 
remain stone and He has answered me by feeding me already. A word has 
come from Him and my hunger is stayed.” 

The second temptation is concerned with the presentation to the world of 
‘a way and method now made known to man whereby he can be sustained 
and grow spiritually — with material bread if it is present — without it if it 
is not” (p. 16). The “dark echo” proposes that men be “stunned into atten- 
tion” by a spectacle that will validate Jesus as God’s emissary and evoke 
immediate and general response. This of course is repudiated. “No — that 
way too is barred. No stone turns into loaf. No air turns into stair” (p. 24). 
Here is introduced into this discussion a demoniac who appropriates the 
“dark echo” and who provides a foil for the important point that the mes- 
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sage was not to be spectacularly presented by a leap from the temple pin- 
nacle but by the ministry to personal needs in a personal way. “T could 
feed this child as God had taught me to feed” (p. 29). 

By far the most striking treatment comes with the third temptation. 
Dealing with the relation of ends and means, the “dark echo”? proposes: 
“There is for your Great Soul only one commandment, to love man more 
than you love even your own highest self.” “No, no” the authentic inspira- 
tion replies, “that is wrong . . . I must love God and His highest law more 
than I love even my fellow. That must mean, it can only mean that there 
are some things I cannot do even to save my neighbor.” “I cannot do Evil 
that Good may come.” This involves a profound and moving discussion of 
the relation of the use of violence to the achievement of moral and spiritual 
goals. 

In the latter part of this episode the ‘“‘dark echo” speaks in the person of 
a member of the Zealots who encounters Jesus as he leaves the desert. The 
exchange between these two sets forth with vigorous and trenchant realism 
the eternal struggle between direct violent action in the realm of politics 
and ‘‘God’s apparent indifference which is indeed His patience.” 

Like all of Heard’s writing, this little book is studded with bright apho- 
risms and daring insights. It is interesting that he has come to his writing 
about the Temptation after his studies in the Creed and the Code of Christ. 
The Dialogue seems to have lost nothing in profundity of interpretative 
understanding by having come, chronologically, after the other two books. 
This reviewer has long felt that one cannot come to terms with Jesus until 
he has settled the issues raised by his desert experience. There, even more 
vitally, than in his more discursive teachings, is the simple essence of his 
understanding of God’s way for the world of humankind. 

There aremany glowing sentences in Heard’s book; some of them almost 
dance with hilarity. For example: ‘Faith that is not simply hope with a 
halo”; ““The breathing of God is the Bread of Life.” ““Never is no word for 
men. That is the one word God himself will not speak. For he is the Eternal, 
the Ever. He refuses to foreclose.”’ “‘A tyrant in disguise seeking back stairs 
to a throne.” 

Some delightful and harmless anachronisms: The Zealot speaks of the 
“mine” as being packed, “the train laid” before explosives were invented; 
one legitimately doubts that the ‘‘dark echo” spoke in Scotch dialect — the 
“unco guid” on page 1g. And the compositor should have made up his mind 
as to whether it should be “loafs”” on page 9 or “loaves” on page 16! But 
maybe there are two schools of thought on the matter. 

But the book, seventy-four pages short, is another illumined parchment 
from one of the few authentic spiritual witnesses in our day; one who 
speaks de profundis and whose words move deeply those who understand and 
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inspire those who grope. The second reading was, for the reviewer, a more 
disturbing experience than the first; and that is so rare for him as almost 
never to have happened before. 

Epwin McNEILL PoTEat 


BIBLICAL PROSE WHICH LOOKS TOWARD POETRY 


Cutasmus IN THE New Testament: A Srupy 1n Formgeschichte, by Nits WitHeLm Lunp. 
The University of North Carolina Press, $4.00. 


Ae is a rich, substantial book, the product of a third of a century of 
patient research. Dean Lund began his studies in this field in 1908 as a 
student in the Seminary of which he is now the head. He has taken into 
account, apparently, everything in the modern literature of his subject. 

Although he modestly calls his work a Versuch, it is really the most thor- 
ough treatment of the subject that has appeared since the pioneers — 
Bengel’s Gnomon, almost 200 years ago, Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred Poetry 
of the Hebrews, delivered at Oxford in 1753, and Jebb’s Sacred Literature, 
published in 1820. 

Chiasmus is a literary form in which the second half of the verse, para- 
graph, saying, chapter, or even section of a book inverts the order of the 
first half. A good example is our Lord’s saying: 


The Sabbath/was made for man, 
And not man/for the Sabbath. 


A more elaborate one is found in the Sermon on the Mount: 


Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 

Neither cast your pearls before the swzne, 

Lest haply they (the swine) trample them under their feet, 
And they (the dogs) turn and rend you. (Matt. 7:6.) 


Longer examples may be found in many passages in the Scriptures, not 
only the prophets but also the law, and not only the Sermon on the Mount 
but also the Pauline epistles and — as we might almost expect — in the 
Apocalypse of John. 

Chiasmus was far more highly developed in Semitic literature than it 
was in Greek. In Greek it scarcely went beyond a few lines at the longest. It 
is most frequently found in single statements. The reason for this difference 
is probably twofold. In the first place, oral literature continued for a much 
longer time in the Semitic world than in the Graeco-Roman; moreover, the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and the Christian which were based upon them, were 
either designed for liturgical use or were soon adapted to such use. Chias- 
mus, in fact, as it appears in the Bible, is an elaborate kind of parallelism: 
and parallelism is characteristic not only of all Hebrew poetry but of much 
Hebrew prose. We realize today, of course, that much more of our Bible 
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should be printed as “poetry” than even the Revised Version gives. This is 
especially true of the prophets (see Smith, and Moffatt); the same holds 
true of the New Testament. Not that the prophets or the apostles or the 
evangelists were poets or always wrote poetry. But the structure of their 
parallelistic prose is much clearer when that printing device is followed and 
their words are set up “‘as poetry.” 
Dr. Lund subtitles his book A Study in Formgeschichte, and he begins with 
a chapter on “The Study of Form.” This chapter is an excellent survey of 
the views of Biblical style and form, from Josephus and the church Fathers 
down through the Renaissance humanists to Overbeck, Norden, Blass, J. 
Weiss, Dibelius, and Bultmann. It is in this great succession that the prin- 
ciple Lund is expounding deserves to be considered. ‘““The frank recognition 
of two literary traditions, the Greek and the Semitic, in the writings of Paul, 
and, we may add, in the New Testament as a whole, is of primary impor- 
tance for the understanding of characteristic New Testament forms” (p. 
24). The Semitic background of the New Testament is more evident every 
year — and that without assuming the existence of Christian books written 
in Aramaic. In this Semitic literature, both oral and written, and even 
surviving into the Greek translation of its underlying traditions, parallelism 
and chiasmus are quite characteristic. This is perfectly natural, in view of 
the sacred character and liturgical use of these writings; liturgical docu- 
ments, like legal, are among the most conservative in the world. 
We do not have space for even adequate samples of Dr. Lund’s demon- 
strations. Here, however, is a characteristic one: 
And he shall take to cleanse the house two birds and cedar wood, 
[A] and scarlet, and hyssop: 
And he shall kill one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running water, 
And he shall take the cedar wood, and the hyssop, and the scarlet 
And the living bird, 
And dip them into the blood of the slain bird, and in the running water, 
And sprinkle the house 
[B] Seven times; 
And he shall cleanse the house 
With the blood of the bird and with the running water, 
And with the living bird, 
And with the cedar wood, and the hyssop, and the scarlet, 


[A’] And he shall take the living bird out of the city into the open field, 
And make an atonement for the house, and it shall be clean. (Lev. 14:49-53.) 


There are many examples much more extensive than this and some which 
are more elaborate. 

‘The author has great confidence in the value of the study of chiasmus, not 
only for textual criticism but also for exegesis. The principle of chiastic struc- 
ture has some light to shed even upon such an involved and difficult chapter 
as I Corinthians vii (pp. 151ff.). The chapter on Paul’s style (ch. 6) is a 
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very suggestive one. Paul, whose mind had been nurtured upon the Old 
Testament, thought and expressed himself as naturally in this structure as 
an eighteenth-century classicist thought and expressed himself in the lan- 
guage of Cicero. It is a very distinctive style and pattern of thought. Strange 
that it has not been more frequently recognized! 

Perhaps this is the tribute Dr. Lund most deserves: he has made the 
chiastic structure of many passages so obvious that we can only wonder why 
we did not recognize it long, long ago! Granted, as he himself would grant, 
that he may have carried the principle too far in some passages, this is all 
to the good; it is at least easier for the reader to cull out unconvincing sec- 
tions than to provide additional ones for himself. And we may be sure that 
within the compass of this large volume are to be found the main examples 
of chiasmus in the New Testament. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


BOUND BY GOLD CHAINS 


oR Wor tp AT ONE IN Prayer, edited by DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING. Harper & Brothers, 
2.00. 

N EDITING an anthology of Christian prayers from forty-one different 

countries, Dr. Fleming expresses the hope that it may make possible a 

comradeship in prayer at a level above difference of language, race, national 
loyalties — even above conflict and war. This aspiration was avowed by the 
World Conference of Christian Youth held in Amsterdam in 1939: ““Deepen 
our respect for unlikeness and our eagerness to understand one another, 
that, in a higher unity of the spirit, we may transcend our differences.” 

The anthology indicates that the Christian world is already at one in a 
common consciousness of sin, and that within the warring nations, there are 
individuals and congregations ready to make specific confessions of it at a 
level above differences of national loyalties. From a German religious leader 
comes the poignant confession: ““‘We repent that we, thy church, are guilty 
that thy name is blasphemed among our nation; . . . that we denied thee 
for fear of persecution.’”? One remembers at once how many in Germany 
have kept the faith and are even now suffering persecution in concentration 
camps. From a French congregation the collapse of French morale is 
acknowledged in a confession equally poignant: “We have preferred human 
security to thy righteousness. We have said: ‘Peace!’ when there was only 
deception and desire for profit.” And those who charge British Christians 
with self-righteousness will be disarmed by such phrases as these: “We have 
taken the labor of weaker peoples and changed their villages into work- 
shops.” ‘Thou hast set in our hearts the love of freedom and by our tongue 
men have carried it all over the world, but we have not always remem- 
bered to build up in freedom those whom we overcame.” 
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It is worthy of note that these Old World confessions of corporate guilt 
are matched by similar acknowledgments from the New World. From 
Argentina: “May our brother Indian no longer be a ‘forgotten man,’ but 
may he come into his birthright as a true son of thine.” From Mexico: 
“May thy Cross cease to be a magic symbol and become a transforming 
reality, in this land of crosses on altars and domes.” And from the United 
States come confessions of selfishness, of absorption in material pursuits, of 
pride of wealth and power, and of the sin of isolationism. Christians here 
do not envisage an “‘American century” when they are on their knees. ‘They 
think of the bases of a just and durable peace not in national but in ecu- 
menical terms. 

The test of the reality of penitence is always the willingness to extend to 
others the forgiveness for which one prays. According to Dr. Fleming’s 
anthology, this test is being met at many places in the Christian world 
today, and is enabling a comradeship in prayer at a level above conflict and 
war. From China comes a prayer which, in view of what China has suf- 
fered, is the very heroism of forgiveness: ‘“T'ake away from our hearts any 
hatred we may harbor against those who have done us wrong. Grant us 
sympathy and tenderness of feeling toward those who are innocent victims 
of a social system which divides men and makes for war.’ And those who 
think of Russians as godless will do well to familiarize themselves with a- 
prayer used in all Russian churches, which recollects the prayer of the 
Redeemer from the Cross and says: ‘‘In the name of the universal pardon we 
dare to beseech the Heavenly Father to give eternal peace to his enemies 
and ours. . . . Be merciful toward all those whom we Christians have 
hardened without knowing it; may our holy prayer be for them a mystery 
of reconciliation.” 

Some of the most original prayers in this collection come from mission 
fields where the interests are agricultural and the metaphors employed re- 
call the Hebrew Psalter in their approach through nature to God. Chinese 
Christians pray: ‘‘As the lotus flower in all its radiance rises above the mire, 
so help us to transcend our earthly environment and become heavenly per- 
sonalities worthy to be called thy children.”’ From India comes the prayer: 
‘‘As thou has set the moon in the sky to be the poor man’s lantern, so let thy 
Light shine in my dark life and lighten my path.” And from Malaya: “‘As 
the Southern Cross gives us direction when lost or confused in the jungle, 
grant, our Father, that by looking unto the Crucified and Risen Lord, we 
may find direction and walk unafraid.” 

For those who wish to “strengthen the bonds of spiritual fellowship that 
men of diverse races and heritages have been able to discover in Jesus 
Christ,” this anthology of prayers will be most helpful; while for those who 
wish to increase their knowledge of ecumenical thinking it is of great impor- 
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tance. It will lead many to join with their Chinese fellow Christians in their 
prayer for Christian unity: “Help each one of us, gracious Father, to live in 
such magnanimity and restraint that the Head of the Church may never 
have cause to say to any one of us, This is my body, broken by you.” 
HowarpD CHANDLER ROBBINS 


RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY AND DISCIPLINED INSIGHT 


Tue Locic or Beuter, by D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD. Harper & Brothers, $2.75. 


oN TRUEBLOOD has one of the clearest of minds among con- 
temporary religious thinkers and he is one of the best religious writers 
in America. This book, his most ambitious so far, has been hailed by a critic 
who belongs to a school of thought which Trueblood ignores, as the best 
book that we have in English on the logic of religious thought. Certainly the 
first eighty-three pages deserve that praise and the remainder of the argu- 
ment is highly competent and most useful. 

Trueblood begins with an examination of the conditions for all knowledge 
and deals with extraordinary clarity and wisdom with such problems as 
the relation between philosophy and religion, the nature of truth, the mean- 
ing of scientific method, the use of evidence, the place of faith, the necessity 
of authority. He links the faith that is characteristic of religion with the 
faith that underlies a realistic view of the external world, He follows his 
teacher, Professor Lovejoy, in holding to a form of Critical Realism. Prob- 
ably the most original of these early chapters is the one entitled “The 
Authority of Disciplined Insight.”? He emphasizes the place of authority in 
all knowledge and the kind of credentials on which trustworthy authority 
depends. He shows that, in the field of religion, the authority is most often 
the amateur rather than the professional. Theologians, as he rightly observes, 
are seldom saints. The authority of the amateur depends upon discipline 
but it is a form of discipline within the reach of all. It is not for that reason 
an easier discipline, but it is within the ‘‘capacity of normal human beings, 
regardless of race, education, or standards of culture” and certainly regard- 
less of ordination. ‘“The priests become authoritarians, but the ‘authorities’ 
to whom they appeal are largely amateurs.” ‘Trueblood does not, in com- 
mon with the “‘amateur,”’ George Fox, to whose authority he appeals, show 
any narrow prejudice against priests. In fact the one writer whom he quotes 
with enthusiasm more often than any other is the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The structure of the remainder of the book is based upon the assumption 
that we must look for the tradition that contains the most probable answer 
to our religious questions. The author says that there are few fundamen- 
tally different answers between which we can choose and that we, as mod- 
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ern individualists, are not likely to discover an essentially new one. He 
limits his discussion to two great historical traditions — the tradition of 
Naturalism which for him involves ‘““monism, mechanism, determinism, 
behaviorism, subjectivism’? (in regard to values) and the tradition of 
“Theistic Realism” which is the Biblical conception of God. He finds that 
within the development of the Hebrew-Christian tradition there has 
appeared the most fruitful of all known hypotheses concerning the mean- 
ing of existence. 

This hypothesis is not to be accepted by blind faith. In the next section 
of the book Trueblood outlines the grounds for belief in the God of Realistic 
Theism. His treatment of the arguments for God runs along familiar lines 
but in detail there is much freshness in his discussion. He deals with the 
argument from the intelligibility and apparent purposiveness of nature, 
the moral argument, the argument from the objectivity of aesthetic expe- 
rience, the argument from religious experience (developed more fully in his 
The Knowledge of God) and the argument from the development of religion in 
history. The most interesting variation in his presentation of these arguments 
is his use of the Second Law of Thermodynamics as a reason for believing 
that the world of nature is not self-sufficient and that it necessarily points 
beyond itself to a creative Source. ‘The Second Law might in another con- 
text be the crowning difficulty for any approach to God from natural 
teleology, but in the context of Christian faith it does undercut a religious 
form of Naturalism as a substitute for Theistic Realism. 

There follow chapters which deal with four major obstacles to Christian 
faith: the theory of Natural Selection, the Freudian charge of “‘wish think- 
ing,” the problem of natural law, and the problem of evil. The final chapter 
deals with immortality and does so with more than usual frankness concern- 
ing the lack of grounds for belief in immortality apart from the implications 
of a prior faith in God. 

I believe that at times the author overstates his case. For example he says 
that the evidence for objectivity in religion is even better than it is in the 
case of science because of the greater age of the religious traditions. But 
surely the objectivity of science has in a short time developed massive sup- 
port which can be recognized apart from inner preparation of the soul. 
A second criticism is that he does not state the alternatives to Christianity 
in their strongest forms. The naturalism that he rejects is not that of John 
Dewey but a reductive naturalism that levels down reality to the subject 
matter of physics and chemistry. The Religious Naturalism of Wieman is 
not mentioned. The same thing is true in dealing with the non-Christian 
religions. He thinks that all the religious alternatives to Christianity belong 
at some point in the historical development of Christianity and have been 
logically superceded by the final stages in that development. He writes as 
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though there were no equally mature form of Pantheistic religion which 
may always confront Christianity as a live option. My third criticism is that 
Trueblood does not take account at all of the development of the Theology 
of Revelation with its special type of the distrust of reason which one finds in 
most extreme form in Kierkegaard and Barth but which we meet also in 
Brunner and in Richard Niebuhr’s The Meaning of Revelation. Nor does he 
discuss the specifically Catholic ideas concerning reason and revelation. 
In fact the horizons of the book, so far as contemporary thought is con- 
cerned, are almost exclusively those of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, though 
the author’s great emphasis upon the facts of revelation and upon Biblical 
religion would serve as points of contact with these theologies which he 
neglects. 


Joun C. BENNETT 


CREATORS AS WELL AS CRITICS 


Tue Hicuway oF Gop, by RatpH W. Socxman. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 
THESE SHARED His Power, by Epwin McNett Poteat. Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 
THE PLAcE WHERE THOU STANDEST, by PAUL SCHERER. Harper @ Brothers, $1.50. 
F FOR any good reason — gasoline shortage, for example — a minister 
is unable to attend the refresher courses of his favorite pastors’ confer- 
ence, then he will find an attractive substitute in these Lyman Beecher 
lectures at Yale for 1940-1941, by Dr. Sockman. What the author has done 
is to provide a stimulating orientation course based upon the Scriptural 
account of the appraisal by Jesus of the work of John the Baptist. Without 
forcing the parallel, the author moves easily and convincingly from the 
Judean desert to our modern wilderness of uncertainty and confusion where 
bewildered prophets must pit the beatitudes against a blitzkrieg. John was 
no reed shaken by the wind, nor need contemporary preachers be, provided 
they stand up in their boots and place the emphasis of their message on 
“the abiding content rather than on the changing and devastating context.” 
Mystical communion with the unseen — “‘the greatest single need of the 
contemporary pulpit’? — will enable the modern prophet to hear a Voice 
not his own, to proclaim a God not merely to die with but for, and to become 
a creator as well as a critic. If any puzzled minister wonders why his procla- 
mation of the social gospel makes his hearers angry rather: than contrite, 
let him ponder Dr. Sockman’s convincing explanation of the cryptic words 
of Jesus about the least in the kingdom being greater than John. What the 
Baptist lacked was compassion; he failed to preach the giving and forgiving 
grace of God, a doctrine the Yale lecturer thinks should be stressed for a 
decade or so. In this connection, Dr. Sockman makes some penetrating 
comments concerning life situation preaching and the clinical cure of souls. 
Unmoved by current eschatological concepts of the Kingdom of God 
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and the “sulphurous pessimism” of certain theologians who find no warrant 
for the expectation of a progressive approximation in history of the divine 
realm, the author reaffirms his own personal faith in the growing kengship 
of God in the historic process. In his concluding chapter on “The Children 
of Wisdom vs. The Children of the Market Place,’’ Dr. Sockman agrees 
with Nels Ferré that in a liberal evangelicalism the Christian fellowship 
must combine the best of the Greek and Hebrew traditions in a “holy 
happiness.” 

Original in approach and brilliant in execution, this book is a truly 
remarkable achievement and will take its rightful place in the first ranks 
of the Yale series. Its careful study will stiffen the courage of the modern 
prophet and will tell him why, what and how to preach when he lifts up his 
voice against the winds of today. Many a minister will put this book down 
resolved to become a better road builder in the modern wilderness, making 
straight the paths of the Lord. 

Readers familiar with Dr. Poteat’s These Shared His Passion and These 
Shared His Cross will welcome These Shared His Power as crowning a significant 
Lenten trilogy. The same medium of the imaginative narrative employed 
in the earlier books is also used in this collection of half a dozen New Testa- 
ment character studies of those whose lives were changed by the power of 
Christ’s resurrection. The author skilfully avoids the recognized dangers of 
such a method by confining the play of his imagination to the limits drawn 
by the Scriptural pictures. His pen portraits reflect the accuracy and re- 
straint of the disciplined scholar and the fashioning touch of the expert short 
story writer. 

Such a “‘synoptic man” as Peter so shared in ‘‘the power of his resur- 
rection” that he was able to overcome his besetting sin of prejudice and 
minister to the despised Samaritans and the alien Cornelius, captain of 
the Italian band. We may not be convinced that the chief weakness of the 
vacillating Peter was prejudice, but it comes pretty close to being the 
cardinal social sin of our day with its racial hatreds and class antagonisms. 
Only those who share his power may find liberty for themselves and others. 
“It might be said that to wear no man’s collar is to be intellectually free; to 
fear no man’s choler is to be morally free; and to despise no man’s color is 
to be spiritually free.” 

The moving story of Cleopas on the Emmaus road teaches individuals and 
nations that they must needs suffer if they would enter into the glory of 
moral and spiritual victory. Likewise Mary of Magdala, Jacobus Aleator, 
Thomas and Saul of Tarsus illustrate the thesis of Dr. Poteat that it is the 
fact of power that gives significance to the resurrection of Jesus, and that 


this same energy of voluntary suffering motivated by creative love is avail- 
able now. 
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Too long, the author insists, has orthodox Christianity demanded accept- 
ance of a certain fact concerning the resurrection, “and left the principle — 
glory by way of voluntary suffering — to the option of the faithful,” with 
the sad result “that millions believe the fact and few believe the principle.” 
Such a book as These Shared His Power should help restore the balance of 
emphasis. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Poteat for an original, suggestive, 
and compelling contribution to the literature of devotion. 

Perhaps a book of sermons is not supposed to be interesting, but one 
must confess that it is a real delight to read The Highway of God by the popu- 
lar Lutheran radio preacher and minister of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in New York City. In these twenty-five short addresses the author realisti- 
cally faces the boredom, insecurity, personal difficulties and spiritual hun- 
ger of all sorts and conditions of men, and brings to bear upon these prob- 
lems the power of a contagious, intelligent Christian faith. The topics of 
the five general divisions, under each of which’ five separate sermons are 
grouped, indicate the range and immediacy of the preacher’s message: 
“This ‘Tired World,” ‘“‘God’s Kind of Security,” ““Do You Find Things 
Hard?,” “On Facing Yourself,” and ‘“‘The Place Where Thou Standest.”’ 

Ministers who desire to check up on their own homiletical construction 
may well study this selection of radio altar chats and routine Sunday ser- 
mons by this prince of the American pulpit. The simple plan, informal style, 
direct approach, telling illustrations, all so essential to good audience con- 
tact, provide hints for the best of preachers. This is not to imply that for 
Dr. Scherer solid content is less important than a fine oral style. He deals 
with the great themes of the Bible as he views the conduct of the common 
man in the light of its eternal significance. The difference between much of 
our own preaching and that of Dr. Scherer may be noted when we recall 
the old comment that the preacher must prove, paint and persuade. Many 
of us stop at the first step, whereas the minister of Holy Trinity takes the 
other two and thus effectively relates timeless truths to timely situations. 

There is more of challenge than of comfort in these sermons, unless we 
agree that true comfort is found only in the acceptance of a challenge. 
For example, to those who find things hard and crave “sugar-coated plums 
straight from the pantries in the skies,”’ the preacher issues a blunt summons 
to serve as spiritual shock troops in the difficult battles Christianity offers. 
Again, those who sigh for the good old days when there were giants in the 
earth are reminded that the very place where they stand, however humble 
and obscure it may be, is a holy spot where modern miracles may be 
worked, even as in the time of Moses. In the here and now, God is still at 
work. ‘‘His future rarely ever springs out of grand occasions; it works its 
way up softly through common things.” 

All in all, The Place Where Thou Standest is a bracing book for both clergy 
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and laity as they face dark days that are likely to become increasingly 


difficult. 
VAUGHAN DABNEY 


BETWEEN NEW TESTAMENT AND NICEA 


A History or EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, by EDGAR J. GoopsPEED. University of Chicago 
Press, $2.50. 
HERE is perhaps no one in America more equal to the task of survey- 
ing for English readers the literary activities of the Ante-Nicene Church 
than is Professor Goodspeed. At long last his ready pen and fascinating 
method of presentation give us the results of a half-century of teaching and 
research, and curiously enough, close the gap of a comparable period of 
time since such a book in English has appeared. Professor Goodspeed’s aim 
is apparently to furnish neither a textbook nor a reference Patrology, 
though his book is certainly useful in either case, but to produce a connected 
narrative of early Christian literary history and modern critical analysis, 
suitable for both the general reader and the student specialist. Starting 
from the New Testament books which furnished the models from which later 
Christian works sprang, he organizes the first half of his material around 
the pristine types — letters, revelations, gospels, acts, apologies, etc.; but 
beginning with Justin and Irenaeus he follows the customary grouping by 
individual Fathers, up to, but not including Eusebius, whose History is a 
primary source both for extant and for lost works. 

Those who have had the rare fortune and happy privilege of studying 
much of this literature under Professor Goodspeed’s guidance, as the present 
reviewer did, will doubly enjoy the memories refreshed on almost every 
page. ‘Throughout the book there is that peculiar gift for tracing literary 
relationships, the formation of the New Testament canon, the history of 
manuscripts, texts and versions, and dramatic episodes in the discoveries of 
modern scholars, in all of which Professor Goodspeed himself has played a 
notable part. He is particularly at his best in discussing the complicated 
problems of authorship and content of the so-called “‘“Apocryphal New 
Testament,” in the up-to-date references to papyri finds, and in the ex- 
traordinary clarity with which he presents a writer like Hippolytus, of 
whose work only one-fifth has survived and little of that in its original 
Greek. Much emphasis is placed on what we have lost and a long list of 
such material is given at the end of the book in the hope of facilitating fur- 
ther discovery. 

The principal weakness of Professor Goodspeed’s work is that his method- 
ology is almost entirely one of literary criticism. Historical and, more par- 
ticularly, theological relationships are not given due weight. Thus, for 
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example, all of the apocryphal gospels stem out of the publication of the 
fourfold Gospel, dated 115-120, and hence the sayings of Jesus found in the 
Oxyrhychus papyrus fragments are to be identified so far as possible as 
from one of these written gospels, notably the Gospel of the Hebrews. I Clement 
and Hermas are answers to Hebrews. Ignatius was stimulated to write let- 
ters by the literary center of Ephesus and Smyrna, though there is really 
no evidence to show that either Polycarp or Onesimus were the leaders of a 
literary circle. Harrison’s recent thesis as to Polycarp’s letter is rejected on 
the basis of its ignorance of the fourfold Gospel. Yet how could Polycarp 9:1 
have been written within a few weeks of Ignatius’ departure? Lightfoot is 
naturally followed on the question of Ignatius’ letters, but Professor Good- 
speed leaves it somewhat unclear how the spurious letters came to be in- 
cluded in the corpus or the curious position of the letter to the Romans in 
the manuscripts, or how Polycarp managed to have a copy of Romans (p. 
28). Bauer’s important monograph Rechtglaubigkett und Ketzerei is not util- 
ized, though it would have given many penetrating insights regarding the 
literature of the second century, and notably the close relationship of Rome 
and Alexandria; which in turn might have thrown some light, for example, 
on the provenance of II Clement. Similarly recent historical analyses by 
Zernov in the Church Quarterly Review (1934) and by Father M. Bévenot in 
his book on the De Unitate have improved our knowledge of Cyprian’s 
literary activity in connection with the rebaptism controversy; yet. Professor 
Goodspeed does not show acquaintance with either. The difference in text 
of De Unitate 4 in the two editions which have come down is by no means 
unimportant. 

The view of Professor Goodspeed about that most debated of books, the 
Didache, is unusual. He believes both Barnabas 18-20 and Didache 1-6, 16, 
depend on the Greek original lying back of the De doctrina apostolorum pub- 
lished by Schlecht in 1900. Moreover he accepts the theory that the Didache 
used Barnabas, and would consequently date it about 150. He then places 
the Didache in Syria and limits its Gospel acquaintance to Matthew. How 
then would he explain its ignorance of the fourfold Gospel? (a position which 
the reviewer himself does not hold). More surprisingly, Professor Goodspeed 
ignores the wealth of criticism which the Didache has called forth in recent 
years (see Vokes, The Riddle of the Didache), saying nothing of the theory ad- 
vanced as to its Montanist origin, the problem raised by its archaic char- 
acter, or the increasing tendency to place it in Egypt. Also, how does he 
square a dating of 150 with its teaching on the ministry? 

The reviewer would like to express disagreement with a few other con- 
clusions of this book, though readily admitting the problematic character 
of so much of this literature. It is hard to accept a dating for the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix as late as 238-49, simply on the basis of its disparaging 
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view of the Roman Empire. It seems to me that such a view was quite 
possible for a Christian in the time of Marcus Aurelius. Nor can I under- 
stand why Professor Goodspeed insists that the characters of this work 
are fictitious, when he accepts at face value the autobiographical sections of 
Hermas and of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. He assumes that the Acts of 
Peter is Roman. Asia Minor is more usually given as its provenance; I myself 
prefer Egypt. I am also inclined to accept Koch’s argument (Cyprianische 
Untersuchungen, 1926 — an important unmentioned work) that the Quod 
idola dii non sint is really by Cyprian. It is perhaps also going too far to state 
that Tertullian left the Montanists (p. 218) on the ground that Augustine 
found ‘“‘Tertullianists” some two hundred years later. And the following 
estimate of Marcion is a bit overdrawn: “It was from him that standard 
Christianity seems to have gained the great idea of a Christian church with 
a world-wide organization.”’ A world-wide organization of Christianity did 
not depend on the formation of the New Testament canon or the theory of 
apostolic succession! 

Some omissions of material call for mention. There is no separate discus- 
sion of Gnostic writers (as Bardesanes, Basilides, Valentinus, etc.), nor for 
that matter is the term Gnosticism ever explained for the uninstructed 
reader. The Didascalia and the Apostolic Church Ordinances are mentioned but 
not discussed, though they are important Ante-Nicene ‘“‘manuals.’’ More 
curiously, the work of Gregory Thaumaturgus is overlooked — certainly 
his panegyric on Origen calls for some mention, at least in the discussion of 
Origen. And there should have been a separate section on the Martyrdom 
type of literature, though some of the more famous examples are discussed 
from time to time. The chapter on Origen could have been more full, 
especially with the help of Cadiou’s La Jeunesse d’Origtne. A summary of 
Irenaeus’ theology might also have been useful for many readers. 

The bibliography confines itself for the most part to the standard patrol- 
ogies, editions and translations. There is appended a convenient chronolog- 
ical table. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL THEORY A CENTURY AGO 


THE CHURCH IN THE SocIAL Orper, A Stupy or ANGLICAN SoctAL THEORY FROM COLE- 
RIDGE TO Maurice, by Cyrit K. Gioyn. Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, $1.50. 
REVIEWER’S best compliment to a book is to discuss the subject 

matter instead of the treatment, and it is a pleasure to note that Dr. 
Gloyn’s study on the whole deserves that lot. One may also add a word of 
praise to the Bureau of Publications of Pacific University for the neat pro- 
duction of the book, and observe that the author has duly equipped it with 
notes and bibliography. So much for form; now for substance. 
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The Anglican social theorists of 1820-1850 have a present-day interest 
which one might not expect. They discussed the problem of church and 
society, which is ours as well; their assumption of close connection started 
from the English establishment, but is equally relevant to our American 
effort to free the church from the control of the state while retaining its close 
connection with the life of the nation. Historically, their ideas are the back- 
ground of an important strand in the theology of the ecumenical movement. 

Differences as well as similarities are of interest. A century ago traditions 
now almost forgotten were still vigorous, and movements could be hailed 
in their early promise which are now full-grown for good or evil. Of the 
ideas treated in this volume, Coleridge’s are the most original and the least 
closely connected with ecclesiastical practice. His exposition of the interac- 
tion of the national community and the universal Church is a valuable con- 
tribution to the theory of both. The idea behind his strange-sounding term 
“‘clerisy,’’ by which he means the bearers of the national culture (who, in a 
state in any sense Christian, include the clergy), still deserves further devel- 
opment. Thomas Arnold may conveniently be mentioned next. He was an 
Erastian in the proper sense of that much-abused term — that is, he held 
that the state should adopt the true religion and, having done so, would 
(he would say, had) become the church. Much Anglicanism still goes on 
that theory; there is more to be said for it than Americans usually allow. It 
was challenged by the tractarian championship of the visible Catholic 
Church, independent of the state even when allied with it. Gloyn’s treat- 
ment is here least satisfactory — mainly, I think, because he tries to discuss 
the ideas of the leaders of 1833-1845 without sufficient reference to their 
background. One sentence begins: “The Tractarians, as did other romanti- 
cists, contrasted faith with reason” (p. 48). I have rarely seen a subordinate 
clause beg so many questions. The Oxford Movement was the end of the 
old High Church as well as the beginning of Anglo-Catholicism. So one 
finds in it survivals of seventeenth-century Church-and-King loyalties along 
with a new insistence that the church “be the Church.” Then as now, the 
latter idea had its own weakness; in isolation, it produces a church strong to 
criticize, but impotent to act, except on individuals. 

Maurice is the most influential of these social theorists, at least in that par- 
ticular field, and the closest to the interests of the present day. His theology 
was one-sided, but with the valuable one-sidedness of emphasizing neg- 
lected fundamentals — God and creation, and the basic Christian opti- 
mism. From his ecclesiology and social theory modern Anglicans, and others 
have learned to emphasize the social nature of Catholic Christianity. He 
confronted the same problems as his contemporary, Karl Marx, and his 
opposition to unsocial Christianity and un-Christian Socialism is as relevant 
today as in 1848-1854. E. R. Harpy, JR. 
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THE NECESSITY OF TAKING THE MORAL INITIATIVE 


Wor.tp ORDER IN HisTorICAL PERSPECTIVE, 6y Hans Koun. Harvard University Press, $3.00. 


ERE are two books in one, both by the Sydenham Clark Parsons 
Professor of History in Smith College; and this reader is not quite clear 
just why they were put together. The first three chapters, comprising half 
of the book, are essays on democracy, nationalism and imperialism. More 
striking essays have been written on all three subjects. The fourth chapter, 
taking up the entire last half of the book is a brief but penetrating analysis 
of the causes of World War II, the main issue at stake and the nature of the 
protagonists. One has the feeling that Professor Kohn, as an historian, is 
much more at home in the last chapter, than he is as an essayist in the first 
three. If this review deals exclusively with the last half of the book, it will 
be simply because the reviewer feels that by far the greater merit lies in 
these pages. 

On July 3, 1935, the emperor of Ethiopia, in the face of Italian threats of 
war appealed to the United States to seek ways and means of securing the 
observance of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. ‘The American government, in a 
‘loath to believe”’ ‘attitude, rejected the request and World War II began. 
To be sure, cracks in the temple of peace had appeared before then, but 
none so serious as this; for in this event, and in the similar hands-off policy 
of Britain and France, Hitler saw added evidence that the democracies were 
“‘decadent” and lacking either in courage or willingness to live up to their 
obligations. From that time he moved boldly and openly, and his judgment 
of the democracies seemed uncannily right. According to Professor Kohn, 
the democracies were exceedingly slow in realizing that this was not ‘‘just 
another war,” but that “‘what has happened in our days, an unprecedented 
and almost unimaginable fact, is a conscious rejection of the foundations 
of civilization, a return to tribalism, a reversal of the whole trend of history.”’ 
Deeper than the Axis’ threat to Christianity is its threat to humanity. “‘No 
compromise and no understanding are possible between this tribal morale 
and human civilization.”? With this realization, what was for the democra- 
cies at first simply a war of survival has taken on a deeper meaning, — it 
has become a holy war (although the author does not use that term), not 
so much in the sense that the Axis is pitting itself against the holiness of God 
as in the sense that it is fighting against that holiness in mankind, of which 
his slow progress toward orderly community life is evidence. “That man was 
created in the image of God does not so much denote his origin as his direc- 
tion.”’ It is this direction toward peaceful interdependence that is endan- 
gered by the return to the tribal, super-nationalistic ideology of the Axis 
powers. 


The opponents of Germany and Japan can win the war, says Professor 
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Kohn, “only if they disenthrall themselves from their parochial and sec- 
tional views, from their racial preoccupations, from not only national isola- 
tionism but continental provincialism.’’ The author finds some hopeful signs 
that the United Nations, having sensed the main issue, are taking the moral 
initiative. Britain’s offer of union with France in 1940, the Russo-Polish 
declaration of friendship, the progress of relations between the United 
States and Latin America, the Lend-Lease arrangements (and, he might 
have added, the Atlantic Charter) are among the evidences that a new 
solidarity of ideas and sympathies among the United Nations is emerging. 

If solidarity of arms is necessary to win the war, this solidarity of ideas and 
sympathies is necessary to win the peace. 

BRADFORD S. ABERNATHY 


A PROPHET WITH HONOR 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, A BioGRAPHY, by Dores Ropinson SHARPE. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.75. 
BEGAN reading this book with misgiving. I knew Walter Rauschen- 
busch personally. He had seemed to me the most quickening, the most 
understanding of the meaning of Christ’s life and teachings to modern times, 
and perhaps the most Christlike of the men I have known. I feared an inade- 
quate study of so transcendent a person. 

Dr. Sharpe’s Walter Rauschenbusch turns out to be a first rate book in its 
own right, well written, interesting, carefully documented. It is a valuable 
source book on the religious-social movement in this country from 1890 to 
Rauschenbusch’s death in 1918. It is a satisfactory biography of Rauschen- 
busch and a competent interpretation and appreciation of his life and work. 

As Dr. Rauschenbusch’s secretary, the author had unusual opportunity to 
know him by long association, and to have access to literary materials, per- 
sonal letters and intimate friends. To digest all this material and to consider 
and present each aspect of his varied life adequately was a difficult task. 

The book follows through Dr. Rauschenbusch’s German-American back- 
ground; his education in Germany; his personal religious experiences and 
development; his refusal to accept funds from an uncle for his education if 
he would study law; his love of outdoor life — fishing, gardening and canoe- 
ing; his wanderlust and frequent trips abroad; his ten years’ experience as 
pastor of the Second German Baptist Church on West 43rd Street, New 
York. 

He found himself in this pastorate among the Westside tenements. Here 
he identified himself with labor and became the leading spirit among the 
founders of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom. Most of the older men I knew 
in the Federal Council of Churches, from 1915 through the Great War, 
appear in the record of his activities. 
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The biography then turns to Rochester where, from 1902 until his death 
in 1918, Dr. Rauschenbusch held the chair of church history in the Baptist 
theological seminary. That he should have accepted the chair for which he 
knew he was not immediately prepared, is interesting. He held to the point 
of view that the significance of history is to be found not so much in the 
world’s historic leaders as in the determining movements of mass feeling 
and action. 

His literary production during this period was very great, much of it 
relatively unimportant, some of it epochal. Christianity and the Social Crises 
sold 50,000 copies and made him famous. The Socal Principles of Jesus, an 
admirable little manual, sold 17,000 copies. Prayers of the Social Awakening 
has gone everywhere and has exercised a very great influence. Nothing he 
wrote is more revealing of his inner life. Christianizing the Social Order and 
Theology for a Social Gospel followed in order, the latter posthumously. His 
works were translated into eight foreign tongues. 

The biography is rich in personal details, humorously human and un- 
expected, as when he apologized to the motorman of a street car which ran 
him down, and the same evening sent a letter with an apology and a five 
dollar check. 

The descriptions of Rauschenbusch’s home life are inspiring in a day of 
troubled homes. His love for Pauline Rother, who became his wife and com- 
rade in labor, and their five children, presents a picture so different from 
the unhappy home of his own father and mother. 

In a notable chapter, ‘““The Lights Are Going Out,” Dr. Sharpe deals with 
the unhappy incidents which in the popular mind linked Rauschenbusch 
with Germany in 1917. He became a member of the fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, but apparently never a complete pacifist. His German background 
and education influenced his feeling, but he was wholly American as be- 
tween Germany and the United States. His attitude towards the first World 
War, the author points out, was not different from that of the Christian 
Century towards the present world war from September 1939 to December 7, 
1941. He died in the midst of these sorrows, his light shining in darkness 
though perhaps a little dimmed. But he now stands out for what he was and 
is one of the great prophets to an age of revolution. 

WortH M. Tippy 


PREFACE TO A WORLD RELIGION 
Patus or Lire, by CHARLES Morris. Harper & Brothers, $3.00. 


| Par subtitle, Preface to a World Religion, well expresses the nature of the 
volume. It is another of a type of books of which we shall undoubtedly 
see an increasing number as thoughtful men become more familiar with 
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what the various religions of the world have to offer. It is almost inevitable 
that attempts be made to discover their common elements and to create 
some new synthesis of their values which, dissociated from their weaknesses 
and limitations, might become the universal religion of man. It will be 
recalled that Professor Hocking dealt with this theme in his Living Religions 
and a World Faith, though he was rather more concerned with the process 
by which such a faith might be reached than with the content of it. And 
it was precisely by synthesis which he thought the new faith would emerge. 

Charles Morris’ approach to the question is a suggestive one. He first 
analyzes human nature. There are, he finds, three distinctive components 
of human personality which he labels the “dionysian,” the ‘‘promethean” 
and the “‘buddhistic.”’ ““The dionysian component is made up of the tenden- 
cies to release and indulge existing desires in the presence of objects appro- 

' priate to the satisfaction of the desires.”’ But man’s desires outrun what is 
immediately at hand for their satisfaction. He must “‘find and make secure 
the objects which will satisfy his interests. The promethean component of 
personality is the sum of these active tendencies to manipulate and remake 
the world in the service of the satisfaction of existing desires.”’ The buddhis- 
tic component “‘comprises those tendencies in the self to regulate itself by 
holding in check its desires. These are the tendencies to self-control, to 
solitude, to meditation, to detachment, to self-containment.” These com- 
ponents are combined unequally in different individuals. 

In general there are six types of combination reflected in six great reli- 
gions or philosophies, and Morris proposes a seventh which is his own idea 
of a true world religion. 

The six ways of life are the Dionysian, Buddhist, Promethean, Apollo- 
nian, Christian, and Mohammedan. His own proposed way he calls 
Maitreyan, the way which is yet to come. It is a little confusing that he 
has used the terms, dionysian, buddhistic and promethean to describe both 
the fundamental components of personality and ways of life. ‘The Buddhist 
way of life is described as made up of the dionysian, promethean and bud- 
dhistic in the relation quantitatively of 1, 2, 3; the Dionysian as d3, pr, bg; 
the Promethean as d2, p3, b1; the Apollonian as di, p3, b2; the Christian 
as d2, p1, b3; the Mohammedan as d3, p2, bi. The Maitreyan, the ideal as 
conceived by the author, combines the elements in the relation da, pg, ba. 
At this point obvious questions arise. The scheme is of course an oversimpli- 
fication of the facts. Apparently the buddhistic element is equally present 
both in Christianity and Buddhism. Actually when he undertakes to char- 
acterize each of the ways of life, as he does at some length, more discrimi- 
nation is shown; but there will be many who will not agree with his analysis. 

The Buddhist path he describes as the path of detachment from desire; 
the Dionysian as the path of abandonment to it; the Promethean as the path 
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of unceasing making. To each of these he gives a chapter. Apollo, Christ 
and Mohammed, he treats in a single chapter; while to the Maitreyan, the 
path of generalized detached-attachment, he really gives two chapters, for 
his chapter on the Living God is related closely to that ideal. Friedrich 
Nietzsche is his representative of the Dionysian path; John Dewey of the 
Promethean; the Apollonian finds his incarnation in no specific individual, 
but “he is the gentleman, the judge, the statesman. When secure in his 
social dominance, his life attains the poise, the easy co-ordination, and the 
self-control embodied in the idea of classical harmony.” The Christian path 
makes Christ’s personality “the core around which its version of ideal man 
has been built,’ and has singled out ‘‘a peculiar and distinctive form of love 
as the key component in the attitude of Christian man.” ‘The Mohammedan 
he describes thus: ‘“The believers constitute a community of the elect, chosen 
by God and led by his apostle; their task is to follow God and his apostle to 
victory over the evil forces manifested in the God-rejected unbelievers; as 
the fruit of this victory they shall inherit the good things of the earth and the 
future world; their lives are directed through the complete dedication of 
themselves to the extension of the power of the community.”’ The Moham- 
medan path takes modern forms to the present day dictatorships. The paral- 
lel of Hitler to Mohammed ‘“‘is complete almost to the smallest detail; Mezn 
Kampf is the modern Koran.” 

As is usually the case, the analysis of the existing religions, while open to 
serious question at a good many points, is more convincing than the con- 
structive proposal for some better thing which the author attempts to por- 
tray in his path of generalized detached-attachment. He first assumes that in 
an equal balance of the buddhistic, promethean and dionysian elements lies 
the ideal. Again, he seems to assume that a proper balance cannot be found 
within any of the existing religions. Yet he has given evidence of an under- 
standing of the processes of change and growth which religions exhibit. 
The faith he proposes will be broadly tolerant, it will combine Oriental and 
Occidental elements. It will set high value on scientific intelligence. As a 
path of life, however, “‘it is based on the acceptance of an attitude — that 
of generalized detached-attachment,” a seemingly contradictory term 
which the author attempts to explain and make meaningful, but which 
to this reviewer is still not very clear. 

The book will:repay reading by any who are concerned about the future 
of religion or who are confused by the many voices with which religion 
speaks in this day of an emerging world culture. That the author has the 
answer, he would not assert. That he has made a distinct contribution to 
current thinking on an important problem of contemporary life, all who 
read it will be sure to agree. 


CHARLES S. BRADEN 
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A CHICAGO VERSION OF APPLIED THEOLOGY 


eee. AND THE PRESENT Crisis, edited by JoHN Knox. The University of Chicago Press, 
1.50. 

HIS is a symposium of lectures delivered on the Walgreen Foundation 

by members of the Divinity School at the University of Chicago. Dean 
Colwell begins with “Christianity Refinding Itself,’ an excellent analysis 
of the changing emphases in theological education. “Forty years ago the 
center of study in our Protestant seminaries was the Bible; twenty years ago 
it was social action; today it is theology.” As the Dean sees it, our present 
theological interest is centered around two great themes, human nature and 
the church, both of which are peculiarly relevant in the present crisis. 
Professor Aubrey contributes a chapter on ‘“‘Building a Better Democracy,” 
taking the position that Christianity and democracy are not to be identified 
although history shows that “Christianity has made significant contributions 
to the democratic way of life.’’ Professor Holman of the department of pas- 
toral theology shows how the Christian Church is “‘Maintaining Fellowship 
across Lines of Conflict,’’ and he hopes this presages fuller co-operation in 
the days to come. Professor Pauck, in hne with much recent writing (cf. 
Horton, Can Christianity Save Civilization, and Sorokin, The Crisis of Our 
Age), discusses the possibility of Christianity ‘““Redeeming Culture through 
Crises.”” There are two essays dealing specifically with Post-War recon- 
struction. ‘‘Anticipating the Post-War Mind,” by Dr. Gilkey, and ‘“‘Pre- 
paring for Durable Peace,’’ by Professor McNeill. All of these studies are 
well worth reading. They are clearly worded, brief, undogmatic, and pa- 
tently germane to the title of the series. 

The three remaining lectures are of somewhat lesser value for one reason 
and another. The editor, John Knox, in ““Re-Examining Pacifism,” does an 
excellent job with a delicate subject, but as this was written prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, the dispassionate objectivity which characterizes the analysis 
seems now somewhat anachronistic. Professor Wieman writes on one of his 
familiar topics, “Achieving Personal Stability.”” As we would expect, there 
is a good deal of philosophical verbiage mixed up with the “present crisis” 
— as, for example, the suggestion that ‘“personal commitment to the crea- 
tivity of the living God” is the chief end of man. ‘“‘Educating for a New 
World Order,” by Professor Bower of the department of religious education 
is certainly an important consideration. If his readers happen to be in- 
structed in the modern educator’s vocabulary, for example, “‘functional,”’ 
“valuational,” “learning process,” “integration,” ‘total education,” etc., 
then much of that he says will, no doubt, be interesting and suggestive. 

Because of the obvious appeal of the title, the high regard in which the 
various contributors are held, and the excellence of many of the studies, this 
little book deserves a wide reading. The temptation to yield to wordy 
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analysis is always compelling, as many recent books on this subject have 
demonstrated. For that reason the brevity and conciseness of this sym- 
posium is to be rated as not the least of its virtues. 

Hucu THomson KErr, JR. 


UNITY CONSUMMATED IN SONG 


Tue HymNAL of THE EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHurcH. St. Louis: Eden Publishing — 
House, $1.30. 

Hs singing is proving to be a centripetal force in the unification of 
Protestant churches. To sing the same hymns is a greater tie between 
different denominations than to adopt the same formula of doctrine. The 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference of 1900 failed in its effort to find a 
common statement of creed with the Church, South, but authorized a com- 
mon hymnal — published in 1905 — and the two Churches together sang 
their way toward unification. In the union, effected in June, 1934, between 
the Evangelical Synod of North America (founded in 1840) and the Re- 
formed Church in the United States (organized in 1725), the ecclesiastical 
merger preceded the creation of their common Hymnal. But its use now is 
certain to help cement the two somewhat disparate Chuches into the 
strong unity anticipated for the new Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The six years devoted to the preparation of this Hymnal, 1935 to 1941, 
are amply justified by the result; for in the excellent standards of both 
hymns and tunes, in the eclectic range of its sources from the pre-Reforma- 
tion period to modern times, and in adaptability to the varied needs of 
worship throughout the Church Year, the book ranks high among Ameri- 
can denominational hymnals. In making a hymn book which conforms in 
contents more closely to that of other church hymnals than its predecessors 
did (The Evangelical Hymnal, St. Louis, 1917, and the Hymnal of the Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, 1917), the compilers have created another strong 
influence to bind all American churches together through the fellowship of 
common Christian song. That this tendency happily is increasing is evi- 
denced strikingly in the recent Evangelical Trends in Hymnody, edited by Dr. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, and published by the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The new Hymnal, however, does not on that account lack distinctive 
qualities of its own. Nineteen new hymns appear here for the first time in 
any official hymnal, and fifteen new hymns and two descants were com- 
posed especially for this book: their excellent quality promises that many 
will pass into general use. While most of the hymns in the two 1917 hymnals 
have been dropped, there are still, in the new collection 246 out of 660 in 
the old Reformed Hymnal, and 210 from the old Evangelical Hymnal. 
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These (most of them duplicates) represent the denominational preferences 
of the two uniting Churches, thus adding to the distinctive flavor of the 
book, which contains 481 hymns in all. 

Another distinction of the book is the fine quality of its selection of 
chorales. The Evangelical Synod, a century nearer Germany than the Re- 
formed Church, had preserved in its old Hymnal a large number of German 
chorales, the original selection having largely been made by Dr. Philip 
Schaff. The Reformed Church composed of German, Huguenot and Swiss 
elements, included a much smaller number of German chorales in its 1917 
Hymnal, prepared as it was during the excitements of World War I, and 
reflecting the influences of that period. In the new combining Hymnal the 
chorales are given their just proportion, and fifty-eight of the best are here 
included. So intense is the spiritual quality of these chorales, now increas- 
ingly popular in America, that the most ardent patriot cannot sensibly 
associate them with Naziism: they now belong to the whole Christian 
Church and the misdoings of Adolph Hitler must not rob us of their use. 

Liturgically, the new Hymnal represents a distinct advance. The old 
Evangelical Church was not liturgical in its emphasis: the old Reformed 
Church was. The new book in plan follows the Church Year, and is espe- 
cially strong in those sections which depict the life of Christ. The Responses 
and Canticles, comprising eight numbers, are rich and of a high standard. 
The Orders of Worship in the front and the plan for The Church Year in 
the back present valuable aids to liturgical worship. ‘Twenty-two Respon- 
sive Prayers are in the form of litanies. The Responsive Readings have been 
especially prepared for this book by Rev. Professor Edward S. Bromer. 
Rev. Dr. W. Sherman Kerschner (to whom I am indebted for much in- 
formation as to the work of the Hymnal Committee), was its secretary. He 
recently stated before the Hymn Society of America that the Committee 
met many times jointly with the Church’s Committee on Worship Ele- 
ments, so as to fit certain hymns to the special worship needs of the Church. 

Dr. Kerschner also stated that at the outset the Hymnal Committee de- 
voted much discussion to the type of hymnal to be produced and the type of 
hymns to be selected. It finally decided that there should be: (a) about 500 
hymns, (b) of high standard and quality, (c) set to music chiefly marked by 
the strength and dignity of the Anglican tunes and the solid spiritual quali- 
ties of the German chorales, and (d) representing the tastes of each of the 
combining constituencies but also the eternal heritage of the whole Church 
Universal. This constituted a large charter, but the Committee has fol- 
lowed it intelligently and successfully. 

To one who has edited over a score of hymnals, it is gratifying to note the 
scholarly nicety and good taste with which this one has been edited. That a 
hymn book has been compiled by a committee of able hymnologists and 
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musicians — such as the so-called ew Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1916 — is no guarantee that it has been meticulously edited. In 
their labors the Evangelical and Reformed Hymnal Committee was wise 
enough to obtain the collaboration of two great experts, Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Dickinson, who had already accomplished such distinguished 
work in the preparation of the current Presbyterian Hymnal. 

Car. F. PRICE 


IDENTICAL PURPOSES OF RELIGION AND MEDICINE 
RELIGION IN ILLNESS AND HEALTH, by CARROLL A. Wise. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


HIS book —a Religious Book-of-the-Month Club Selection — walks by 
itself and does not ride uneasily on the coat-tails of psychology and 
medicine as a number of recent publications by clergymen have done. 

Sharply definitive and at times crisply written, it is the product of a minis- 
ter who appropriates with calmness whatever insights psychosomatic medi- 
cine has to offer him and with equal calmness reminds students in allied 
fields of personality of the historic insights of religion. For the author “‘the 
adequacy of belief”? has become central in the solution of every human 
problem today. ‘‘Just as the nervous system binds the various physical or- 
gans into a whole,” he says, ‘“‘so dynamic beliefs bind the individual person 
with all his diverse tendencies into a whole” (p. 128). The importance of 
the Weltanschauung cannot therefore be underestimated in the attempt to 
understand illness and health — for its influence is felt on every level of life. 

The factual substantiation for the psychosomatic approach to personality, 
which looks upon the human organism ‘‘as a whole in the light of its total 
environmental relationships,”’ is reviewed in the first section of the book, 
“TlIness and Health in the Light of Modern Medicine.” In a swiftly moving 
and fascinating account of the emotional and cultural factors in both mental 
and physical diseases, we are shown how illness on any level — social, 
psychic, or psychological — invariably expresses itself on the others. Be- 
cause it does so, a satisfactory interpretation of any given illness necessarily 
involves recognition of all components of personality and especially of 
intra-personal relationships. Simply put, illness is the result of multiple 
causation, and in disease of any kind cultural and social factors are of much 
greater significance than we have formerly believed. 

From the standpoint of prevention and of treatment alike, the clergy- 
man’s contribution is required. The tendency of medicine in the past has 
too often been to consider ideals as illusory, and ‘“‘actualities” as alone hav- 
ing meaning in illness. Religion, for its part, has too often stressed ideals at 
the expense of life situations. The author says flatly: 


A physician who denies the reality of ideals is just as much of a pathogenic agent as the 
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clergyman who denies the reality of an actual situation. Being hardboiled about delicate life 
processes is just as dangerous as being sentimental. Nevertheless, the strength of medicine is 
in its emphasis on particulars and the strength of religion is in its emphasis on universals and 
values. . . . They are two aspects of the total living process, and represent opposites which 
must be reconciled in experience in order to avoid the warping of personality. 


The task of religion, he then adds, “is to provide a structure through which 
life becomes a constant reconciliation of the actual and the ideal in both 
personality and social life” (p. 159). 

The second section of the volume, ‘“‘Religion in Illness and Health,” will 
be more familiar reading to clergymen than the first, which draws heavily 
on medical literature. Pastors will find it suggestive for their counselling, and 
ecumenical theologians may well find in the discussion of religious symbols a 
fresh point of departure. 

As a clue to the direction of the author’s thinking the following quotation 
may be cited: 


Weare suffering today . . . from an attempt to reason a meaning into religious symbols, 
or to rethink religion in order to find reality. This cannot be done in a manner that creates 
personality integration. . . . The reality of religious symbols grows out of an intrinsic asso- 


ciation between the experience and the form of expression, an association grasped by insight 
and faith. Insight and faith are functions of the whole personality, not of a part (p. 141). 


Religious education has the task of assuring that the symbols of religion 
will have positive, and therefore healthful, meaning for the individual. In 
breakdowns of personality religious symbols frequently are devoid of posi- 
tive content, or are so misused as to be inimical to the health and growth of 
the patient, reinforcing destructive tendencies. 


Sound religious education aims at helping the child develop a relationship with reality 
through which growth may take place. But this is much more a matter of creating conditions 
in which a child can find values pertinent to inner needs, particularly in terms of personal 
relationships with other people, than of a formal training according to the best educational 
methods (p. 149). 


Religion at its worst is rigidly structuralized and “irreversible,” precluding 
growth through successive life experiences. At its best it is the means by 
which progressive integration of the personality about unselfish ideals and 
goals is possible. 

As illustrative of the principles described, the author includes two his- 
tories of patients, given at length, and makes numerous “thumbnail” 
_ references. Purely practical suggestions are not as often offered as might be 
wished — these being for the most part concentrated in the concluding 
chapter — but the temptation to define techniques is thereby, and com- 
mendably, resisted. The brief discussion of the clergyman’s relationships to 
patients, physicians, and social workers, however, is extremely helpful. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this book is a primary contribution to the under- 
standing of illness and health. More than that, it is an honest effort to bring 
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together the two great forces for health and happiness — medicine and 
religion — and it may indeed be the challenge which restores their identity 


of purpose. 
Francis W. McPEEK 


A SUPREMELY GOOD-FOR-SOMETHING PERSON 


Jesus in AcTION, by BENJAMIN W. Rosinson. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 

T MAKES a great deal of difference what sort of person we think Jesus 
I was. And this is why Professor Robinson’s book, Jesus in Action, is an 
exceedingly helpful and stimulating contribution to our understanding of 
Christianity as a living, motivating faith. 

Not that Dr. Robinson presents us with any startling new discovery 
about Jesus. On the contrary, it would be possible to say that his emphasis 
upon Jesus as a positive rather than negative person has been made before, 
and that our author just draws it out longer to make a book of some 200 
pages. Such damning with faint praise would, however, be most unjust. 
For Professor Robinson has in fact put us permanently in debt to him, by 
gathering from the Gospels all the pertinent references which build up a 
most impressive case for his contention that Jesus invariably dealt with 
every situation in his own life and in lives and events about him from a posi- 
tive rather than a negative point of view. 

Far from being the sacrificial lamb led as a victim to the slaughter, he 
knew what he was about and made his choices because they were the crea- 
tive, positive choices to make. Far from being a wan, pallid creature, whose 
influence is felt most through the imposing of repressions on man’s natural 
exuberance, he was himself fond of social contacts, and he invariably under- 
took to free men and women from whatever bondage was cramping their 
fullest expression of life. Far from being a stern-faced censor sitting in judg- 
ment on men’s faults and frailties, he helped people know the fulness of 
life by emphasizing their positive, creative possibilities. As Dr. Robinson 
points out, he never wasted his time with long categories and analyses of 
sin. Not the failures that have been, but the victories that may be, held his 
interest and attention. Citing Browning’s Paracelsus, our author reminds us 
that what concerned Jesus in every life he touched was the freeing of “the 
imprisoned splendor.” 

DwicutT C. SMITH 


CROSS AND CRUSADE 
By Tuts Sicn Conquer, by G. BROMLEY OxNaAM. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


B ISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM of the Methodist Church conferred 
honor upon the Merrick Lectureship at Ohio Wesleyan University when 
he delivered the series contained in the volume, By This Sign Conquer. Although 
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the material was prepared before December 7, 1941, the message of the 
book is strikingly appropriate to the present hour — a fact which bears 
testimony to the social insight of the author. His sensitivity to social need as 
minister, educator, and religious statesman provides a needed and im- 
portant emphasis for the church in an age of brutality and slaughter. 

The unity of the series is the interpretation of the war as the crucifixion 
in our times which can become, and, by Christian imperative must become, 
the Via Dolorosa which does not end with Calvary but becomes the tragic 
antecedent to the crusade. The author holds the faith of liberalism that 
*““Man, in freedom, co-operating with the law and moral principle written 
into the nature of things, can in crusade march to that glad day in which 
life abundant is the lot of all, and brotherhood the experience of every 
man” (p. 46). The suffering of humanity brought on by the war, as sym- 
bolized by the cross, thus becomes motive and opportunity for a movement 
toward social redemption. The author’s eagerness that the defeat of the cross 
may become the victory of the crusade gives title to the book. 

The lectures contain bits of contemporary social and cultural analysis 
touching such widely recognized problems of collectivism and liberty, 
norms of morality, the nature and function of ideals, and the problems of 
democracy generally. While the treatment is not especially original or pro- 
found it is a useful and an interesting formulation since it has a Christian 
frame of reference. From the Sanscrit comes wisdom which justifies this 
treatment, in the maxim “‘the view depends on the point of view.’’ The 
redefinition of the Kingdom of God in terms of specific social ideals relates 
the church to the changing cultural situation. 

The book has the advantages of the vivid presentation required for a 
lectureship, but suffers a little from such devices as rhetorical questions 
which are more effective in address than in print. The style is character- 
istically lucid and appealing. The Reverend John Doe, Methodist or other- 

“wise, will read the volume with both pleasure and profit. Tomorrow could 
glow with redemption if the church today were to keep her vigil and go 


forth on this crusade. 
Perry E. GRESHAM 


THE TRAGIC CONTINENT 


CurisTIAN Eurore Topay, by ADoLPH KELLER. Harper & Brothers, $2.00 


N SPITE of their intense interest in what is happening to Christianity in 
war-torn Europe, American Christians have only fragmentary informa- 
tion. The subject is so many-sided and the situations so diverse that until 
now there has been no full-length and well-rounded presentation. The lack 
is filled by the new volume by Adolph Keller. It is a book which no one 
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else could have written. His first-hand acquaintance with the Churches of 
every European country during his two decades of fruitful ecumenical 
leadership, and his location in the central watchtower in Switzerland, 
give him a unique perspective. Because of his theological maturity he is 
more than a keen observer; he is also a prophetic interpreter of the deeper 
meaning of what he sees. 

The picture which this book draws is a terrifying one. Europe is the 
“tragic Continent.” Everything trembles on the brink of “an unknown 
abyss” and “demonic influences” are at work. What Europe faces is not 
simply a conflict between liberalism and collectivism, capitalism and 
socialism, or any other definable opposites, but the ‘‘end of an era.” A 
cultural unity which had at least some relation to Christianity is disinte- 
grating. The final issue is religious — whether Europe is to be re-Christian- 
ized in a deeper way or become paganized. 

Behind the darkness of Europe, Dr. Keller sees rays for hope. The crea- 
tive spiritual forces are not “‘dead”’: they still live — even if in prison camps, 
in bombed villages, in starving cities, in refugee caravans. But the hope for 
the future rests less on any tangible evidences than on what the experience 
of unprecedented suffering is doing to the souls of faithful Christian people. 

There is a brief but highly competent survey of the Church in each major 
European nation, with special reference to its relation to the state in the 
present crisis. The state churches of the Scandinavian countries, where the 
attitude of the government is friendly; the religious situation in Germany, 
where there are various groupings ranging from the extreme ‘‘German 
Faith movement’ — a religion of the blood and the soil — to the uncom- 
promising wing of the Confessional Church; the Roman Catholic Church 
in Italy and its accommodation to the Fascist state; the Orthodox Church 
in Russia and the Balkans; the ‘‘free Churches” in various nations — all — 
these are described with great insight. 

One of the most important sections has to do with ‘‘Churches Under the 
Cross.” Special interest attaches to the situation in Russia because of her 
recent political rapprochement with Great Britain and America. That there 
has been an aggressive hostility to religion is made clear beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil. Now, however, the question is raised whether the political 
alliance with nations in which religion is still vital may change the Soviet 
attitude. Whatever the answer may prove to be, Dr. Keller warns that a 
serious encounter with Communism and its principles lies ahead. 

As for Germany, Dr. Keller gives convincing evidence that there is still a 
true Christian remnant which will survive everything that the Gestapo may 
do. In the Occupied Countries the Church is pictured as the center of 
resistance to totalitarian coercion. 

The treatment of Roman Catholicism is at once critical and sympathetic. 
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In a country like Spain, where the Roman Church is strongly intrenched, 
it is ruthless toward Protestant minorities. In countries like Germany 
and Holland the common experience of suffering has drawn Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants much closer together and permits the hope that in- 
creasing cooperation is possible. A striking similarity between recent pas- 
toral letters of the Pope and utterances of ecumenical conferences of the last 
decade or two is pointed out. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is portrayed with warm sympathy and 
with the expectation that it will play an important part in the spiritual life 
of Eastern and Southeastern Europe. The European Church as a whole, 
viewed externally, is seen as weakening in numbers, in resources, in organ- 
izational strength. It is becoming like the Church in the era before Con- 
stantine — “‘poor, persecuted, hated by the world, oppressed by the state.” 
But there are compensations. ‘The Bible ‘‘is coming back,” for its eschato- 
logical outlook takes on new meaning at a time when one can no longer 
hold the optimistic view either of human nature or of human history. The 
Cross comes again into the center of Christian preaching. In theology, the 
transcendence of God is recaptured, together with the conception of the 
Kingdom of God as ‘‘beyond history.” For this, thanks is due primarily to 
Karl Barth, who is regarded by Dr. Keller as the chief leader in the theo- 
logical rejuvenation. 

In the reconstruction which lies ahead, Dr. Keller expects much from 
English Christianity because of its vigorous concern with social justice, a 
democratic fellowship of all nations, and Christian unity. He also looks 
with great hope to American Christianity, trusting that it will express its 
solidarity with European Christianity in full collaboration after the war. 
He sees the ecumenical movement as the most hopeful of human factors on 
the present horizon. The unshaken ‘‘fortress” of European Christianity, 
however — the one thing that remains today when every pillar of human 


confidence is shaken — is its trust in God. 
SAMUEL McCrEA CAVERT 


| A DISSENTER OF THE DISSENTERS 
Jouann Conrab Besser, By WALTER C. Kein. University of Pennsylvania Press, $2.25. 


HIS volume is the fifth of a series headed Pennsylvania Lives — biogra- 

phies of men and women who played an important role in the making 
of the state and, through the state, of the nation. Among these Conrad 
Beissel was probably the most eccentric and the least influential in shaping 
the religious and moral life of the Commonwealth. Yet he was an out- 
standing person in the colony of Penn from the time of his arrival in 1720 
to his death in 1768. His influence was felt almost wholly by the sects which 
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found a haven during the eighteenth century in the tolerant Province of 
Pennsylvania. Even they did not accept his leadership; while the repre- 
sentatives of the established churches, churches by law established, the 
Lutheran and Reformed pioneers of Pennsylvania, had no fellowship with 
him and regarded him as an apostate and a heretic. 

The author portrays Beissel’s life from the time of his birth in the Palati- 
nate in Germany in 1690 to his last days in the convent of Ephratah, Penn- 
sylvania. He depicts in concise and accurate form the background of Beissel 
who was never taught in the schools, apprenticed in his boyhood to a 
baker, but naturally concerned with the religious life. Beissel was influenced 
by Calvinism, pietism, and mysticism of Boehm’s type; was different from 
all of them, clearly understood none of them. But he was none the less a 
born leader; and when he came to this country he attracted by his fascinat- 
ing personality men and women who were seekers after God but who found 
him not in the denominations and sects with which they came in contact. 
At the present time a few hundred persons widely scattered in the United 
States claim to be followers of Beissel. 

He was an inspirationist, professing to have the direct guidance of the 
Spirit, without the mediation of an institution, a book, or a person. In his 
early manhood he was convinced that the bigher religious life required 
asceticism (poverty), celibacy, and solitary or eremitic living. On account 
of his unyielding convictions he could not long fraternize with the Seventh 
Day Dunkards at Germantown, with the Mennonites, the Quakers, the 
Woman in the Wilderness, or the Moravians — all of whom in some re- 
spects were akin to him. He was a dissenter of the dissenters; and for a time 
settled in a hermit’s cabin at Comstoga, near Ephratah. Later he became 
the leader of a new community composed of ‘‘Solitary Brethren’? and 
“Spiritual Virgins.” They lived in two cloisters, separated by a stream of 
running water; the remnants of these structures are still standing and re- 
cently have been taken in charge by the State of Pennsylvania. Celibacy 
was required of those who lived in the cloisters; but was recommended only to 
the larger community beyond the cloisters. 

An excerpt from Sangmeister’s Leben und Wandel, not at all favorable to 
Beissel’s manner of life, is added in a brief appendix to the present book. 
While the author does not agree with this polemical description of Beissel, 
he has his doubts about the complete integrity of his hero’s life. In a Biblio- 
graphical Note of five pages he cites the writings of Beissel and the books and 
pamphlets, especially the Chronicon Ephratense, from which he gathered his 
material. This is the first, and probably will be the last, scientific history of 
the “Mystic and Martinet’” of the Ephratah Cloisters. It will be the authorita- 
tive biography to which historians of the Colonial period of Pennsylvania, 
and of the multitude of sects in the Sestenland, will turn. The author is 
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master not only of his subject but of the historial method of study and of 
well-balanced judgments of the ways and work of Conrad Beissel. 
GerorcE W. RicHArRDs 


NEW VITALITY IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Inviration TO Worsuip, by A. C. Rew. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


HE supreme business of the Church is to communicate to human lives a 

sense of the presence of the living God. Worship is its primary function. 
Worship is something real; it is the actual union of man with God. It is a 
known and felt participation with the redemptive purpose of God. 

In many churches and college chapels a new power and vitality is com- 
ing into the services of worship. Dean Sperry so reports for Harvard Uni- 
versity Chapel in the preface to Dr. A. C. Reid’s Invitation to Worship. 
This is a volume of fifty brief, vital addresses which originally found place 
in a daily fifteen minute service of worship in a college chapel. 

College chapel services need not be a bore. For twenty years, once a 
week, a voluntary service of worship of distinct pattern and deep religious 
purpose has held the interest and attendance of the student body of De- 
Pauw University. Fifteen minutes is the schedule with six minutes for the 
address. It can be — as it has been scores of times — an insight and ex- 
perience into goodness, truth and beauty. What is true at DePauw is un- 
doubtedly true in many places where serious thought and planning go into 
such services. 

Dr. Reid, professor of Philosophy in Wake Forest College, knows how to 
strike the religious note and get a living response: no waste motion; no 
superfluous words; the artistry of simplicity and directness. ‘The skill of the 
etcher is shown in a page and a half setting forth ““God as Father.” It con- 
cludes by saying: 

To those who seek Him there is the definite promise of divine communion and fellowship. 
There are no restrictions of time or place. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink.” ‘If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him.” The ground 
before the Cross is level, and it is an area large enough to accommodate all who come there 


seeking divine grace and fellowship. 
Oscar THOMAS OLSON 


HEBREW-CHRISTIAN CONTINUITY OVERSTRESSED 


Tue THRONE oF Davin, by A. G. HEBERT. Morehouse-Gorham, $4.00. 
HE author states as his thesis “‘the continuity of the Old Testament 
with Jesus the Messiah and His Church.” 


Each book of the Old Testament stands not as an isolated and independent work, but as 
one of the books of the People of God. . . . The Messianic Hope belongs to Israel as a whole, 
and is not the invention of one prophet or of one school. We can scarcely do a greater wrong 
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to the Old Testament, therefore, than by insisting on treating each writer as a separate indi- 
vidual, who must be judged on his own merits. It has been one of the major sins of Old 
Testament scholarship in recent times that the right principle here has been generally ig- 
nored; the writers have been judged as individuals, and also without reference to the Fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament in the Messiah. . . . The Theology of the Church is but the 
systematic formulation of the Hebrew conception of the Messianic Hope, as it has been ful- 
filled in history by the Messiah Jesus. 

The author makes a cursory bow to Biblical scholarship, saying, for ex- 
ample, that ‘‘the examination of the narrative of the Exodus to see whether 
it is historically trustworthy . . . is one that must be carried through with 
the best historical science at our disposal.” But he thinks the scholar should 
not approach this literature without taking seriously certain dogmas about 
it; for neglect of interpreting the text as the word of God, “‘our theological 
studies have remained humanistic’; ‘‘many theological students and 
clergy hate J, E, D, and P with a deep hatred”’; and “‘it is for this reason that 
some among us show signs of a return to a ‘fundamentalist’ position.” 
‘Those who believe that the Christian Faith is true will believe that honest 
investigation will vindicate the truth of the Gospel message.” 

The method of the book is to amass proof texts with only slight regard for 
aught but their contribution to the author’s theological system. Such a 
work will hardly commend itself to those who wish to approach Holy 
Scripture not as a support to theology, but as possessing in its own right, if 
given freedom, the power to create and guide theology. Some within ‘“‘the 
liturgical life of the Church” may at the same time feel “‘that the letter of 
Scripture is being illegitimately used to convey meanings quite alien to the 
text” and agree with Fr. Hebert that it is important, in examining evi- 
dence, ‘“‘to make sure that we are not estimating it wrongly through un- 
consciously accepting false presuppositions of some kind.” 

But are the only alternatives “‘mystical interpretation’? and humanistic, 
unsympathetic dissection of individual Biblical books? Is it not wise to 
recognize that to the Jews the Messianic Hope was of far less importance 
than it was to the Christians, who accordingly found it in unlikely places 
and put their own interpretations upon it? ‘‘What did the Bible say?” and 
“What does the Bible say?” are both important questions. To neglect either 
one, or to confuse them, brings Biblical study into disrepute. 


CHARLES L. Tay or, JR. 


FATEFUL DAYS FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


CurisTiAN Missions In Topay’s Wor p, by W. O. Carver. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


We ARE now at one of the great turning points in Christian missions, 
but if anyone assumes from the title of this book that he will here 
find concrete advice for meeting the complex and baffling problems of the 
hour, he will misconceive the author’s intention. 
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As a matter of fact the manuscript was prepared as a course of lectures 
to be given in September, 1940, before some of the most acute mission 
problems had fully emerged. Yet the author does not attempt to grapple 
even with the problems of 1940 — a fateful year in which hundreds of mis- 
sions were orphaned by being cut off from their European bases, while at the 
same time these sources of missionary effort were being ruthlessly attacked 
by an aggressive paganism. It was a time when the formation of the 
“Buddhist bloc,”’ with all its serious implications for Christian missions was 
well under way; when most of the Christian colleges in China were in 
exile; when missionaries in that land were wrestling with the gigantic task 
of relieving an agonized nation. 

Instead of dealing with these definite and concrete problems, and the 
many others which beset the missionary today, the author prefers to delve 
into the theory of missions, in order to set forth their function in the modern 
world. He reaffirms the conviction that ‘‘Christianity must be missionary. 
. . . When not missionary it is not Christianity.” He then proceeds to 
trace the salient points of missionary history from the first century to the 
present time. This useful and impressive summary is well worth the 
reading. 

The conclusions reached by the author’s survey are rather obvious 
generalities like the following: “An urgent aspect of our task today is to 
arouse the ethical consciousness in man.” “The church should be a reser- 
voir and all the churches channels of creative power.” “Our calling is to 
interpret the meaning and trends of life in the world.” It is hard to see how 
anyone will take issue with such conclusions, but as no practical ways are 
suggested for carrying out these propositions in the midst of world chaos, 


the net result is disappointing. 
CHARLES H. CORBETT 


WHERE EAST MEETS WEST 


AMERICA IN THE New Paciric, by GeorcEe E. Taytor. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 


HE author is head of the Far Eastern Department of the University of 
Washington in Seattle. He has just taken a year’s leave to work with the 
American Council Institute of Pacific Relations. The result is this book, 
devoted to “analysing a changing America in a changing East, and seeing 
how they are related to each other’’ (p. 38). 
His thesis is that America has long been in conflict with Japan for the 
leadership of the Orient. The essential conflict is between two types of 
power. 


The Japanese concept of power is military and monopolistic, Japan sees herself in relation 
to other peoples as a conqueror monopolizing all political, cultural and economic life. The 
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American concept of power is economic and competitive, America sees herself in relation to 
other peoples as an investing and trading nation, an economic and cultural competitor. 
She exports her culture, but interferes in the internal affairs of other countries only when they 
constitute a challenge to her own way of doing business or threaten to undermine her own 
institutions. The contrast between these two types of power has made it impossible for either 
country to understand the other; they do not talk the same language, want the same things, 
or worship the same gods (p. 11). 


Though consistently recognizing that American imperialism has been 
different, and perhaps relatively innocent, the author relentlessly traces 
American expansion into the Orient, and the accumulations of vital inter- 
ests in Southeastern Asia for which, he thinks, we have all along been 
ready to fight if necessary. (How unconscious of this vast numbers of 
American citizens have been!) 

Japan, our once most promising pupil in modernity, has become our 
worst and most treacherous enemy, because ‘‘Japan has always seen her 
problem as one of domination, or of being dominated” (p. 7). Consequently, 
her economic developments were always subservient to assumed militant 
necessity, even though the complete control of the nation by the military 
party is a relatively recent occurrence. 

The immediately crucial chapters of the book are the last three. Whether 
the former subject peoples of the British and Dutch empires, thinks Mr. 
Taylor, as well as China in the long run, will prove assets or liabilities to the 
United Nations, depends on whether America can sincerely hold out to 
them a future of free and independent development. 

China is not to be taken for granted as certainly on our side. At the mo- 
ment she is aiding us quite as much as she is receiving our aid. The im- 
mediate conflict is with Japan: 


This is a struggle about the nature, not the balance, of power; that is, how to run the world, 
how to organize its peoples and to use its raw materials. America has no formal program to 
take the place of the Japanese New Order when it is defeated; many of the policies which 
formerly worked are now out of date. But it is the form rather than the spirit which Japan 
destroys, leaving America with the problem of finding new ways to achieve her purposes 


(p. 145). 


The long range policies which must follow victory are partly political, 
involving independence for all peoples capable of exercising it with guaran- 
tees of rights and freedom for minorities. But the more difficult problem is 
economic. ‘The world market has to be restored, standards of living made 
to rise rather than to fall, and the purchasing power of the world to in- 
crease. All this in terms of a free Asia and a democratic America, which the 
author thinks is beyond the power of the unorganized enterprises of indi- 


viduals and corporations, and hence must be achieved by action of govern- 
ments. 
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The book offers no details as to how all this may be accomplished. 
It does, however, make it impressively obvious that the peace, when won, 
will be costly and morally exacting. 

Haran Paut Douc.ass 


THE GOSPEL IN GASTONIA 


MILLHANDs AND PREACHERS: A Stupy oF Gastonia, 6y Liston Pops. Yale University 
Press, $4.00. 
{fea minutely documented book is far more than simply a local study of 
the impact of economic forces on the church in one of America’s great- 
est textile centers: Gaston County, North Carolina. By his masterly analysis 
of events in Gastonia, Dr. Pope has disclosed a pattern which, in principle, 
characterizes the interrelation of religion and industrial capitalism in 
general. Only in its more blatant forms of cultural control is Gastonia 
unique. In essentials, America is Gastonia writ large. It is this fact which 
makes this work indispensable to every serious student of American culture. 

Part I traces the economic, social, and religious patterns of growth in 
Gaston County since 1880. Beginning with only five mills at that time, the 
number rose rapidly to 102 by 1930. In 1939 this county, seventeen by 
twenty miles in dimensions, not only contained the largest number of 
textile plants of any county in the world, but fabricated 80 per cent of all 
the fine combed yarn processed in the United States. This revolutionary 
achievement, moreover, had been brought about largely by southern capital. 

The church-growth of the county had kept pace with the growth of the 
mills — a direct result of the close co-operation of ministers and industrial- 
ists. Almost to a man the preachers endorsed mill expansion. Industrialists, 
on the other hand, were no less ardent in their advocacy of new churches 
for their mill-owned villages. They provided not only free lots, but usually 
bore a large share of the cost of church buildings. In many cases they fur- 
nished free parsonages, including light and water, and not infrequently a 
goodly portion of the operating expenses of the church. This mutual part- 
nership widely prevails today. 

Other important changes ran parallel with the growth of mills and 
churches. The older agrarian society, which had not itself been deeply 
class-riven, gradually yielded to differentiations revolving around three 
main groups — farmers, millhands, and industrialists. Urban society be- 
came marked by millhands who lived in the mill village and owners who 
dwelt in the uptown area. Around these two foci class churches arose, each 
catering to its particular clientele. Class denominations emerged, some 
being. more successful with millhands and others with uptown folk. In 
recent years all the older denominations have been losing their grip upon 
textile workers. On the other hand, the newer sects are thriving. 
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Dr. Pope devotes the closing chapter of Part I to a careful analysis of the 
nature of the sect-type of religious institution as compared with that of the 
church-type. Though he endorses in general Troeltsch’s famous distinction, 
he thinks, somewhat contrary to Troeltsch, that the sect is a transitional 
body, which, if it survives, gradually evolves into the church-type. On the 
basis of the religious situation in Gaston County he formulates twenty-one 
indices of this evolutionary process; and, on the whole, appears to make out 
a rather plausible case for his general thesis. Incidentally, item thirteen 
in his list says that a sect is on the way to becoming a church when it lays 
primary emphasis upon religious education, rather than upon evangelism 
and conversion (p. 123). 

Part II defines the modes of control which have operated within the 
social context of mills and churches. As the textile industry grew in eco- 
nomic power, the influence of the mill owner extended itself over social and 
religious policy in the county. Subsidies to mill churches, on the one hand, 
and personal membership in uptown churches, on the other, gave him 
effective power in both sections of the community. In neither group, how- 
ever, has the industrialist met with resistance, for in both there has always 
been a keen sense of dependence upon the mill interests. Beyond this is the 
fact that both uptown and milltown preachers reflected economic views not 
unlike those of the mill owners. Thus with the prevailing culture on his side, 
the textile magnate has seldom needed to take direct action on his own 
behalf. Ministers of the newer sects, although much closer economically 
to the workers, were even less effective as a force for social change. To be 
sure, a few of them did identify themselves with the strike of 1929; but even 
so, there is little evidence that they perceived any integral relation between 
their gospel message and social reconstruction. 

In Part III, Dr. Pope centers attention upon the Gastonia strike of 1929. 
Gastonians to this day believe the cause of that upsurge was “outside agi- 
tators,” but the author masses convincing evidence that any such interpre- 
tation is an over-simplification. Trouble in the Loray mill, scene of the 
strike, had been brewing long before 1929. Early in 1928 a small group of 
weavers had walked out in protest against various grievances, including 
wage-reductions, the “‘stretch-out,”’ and arbitrary tactics of management. 
Such immediate factors, along with the incursion of Communists, did play a 
certain part in the outburst. But the basic trouble, says Dr. Pope, lay much 
deeper than these surface elements; it grew out of chronic social disorgani- 
zation which was ultimately rooted in a sick industry that embraced both 
New England and the South. 

Whatever the cause, the labor revolt served to high-light the actual rela- 
tion between the leadership of the churches and the mill owners. On this 
point Dr. Pope writes: “Salaried ministers of ‘respectable’ churches, with 
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assured status in the prevailing culture, universally opposed the strike; a 
few ministers of the newer sects and a few lay preachers and ministers with- 
out churches supported the strike” (p. 274). It was a major tactical blunder 
for Communists to enter the strike, for they gave the ministers and other 
defenders of the established order just the ammunition which they needed 
in order to crush the rebellion. Once the issue got twisted into that of Chris- 
tianity versus Atheism, the victory of the owners over the workers was as- 
sured. Even in the later trials of strike-leaders the point of most interest 
was not murder but the godless teaching of Communism. ‘“‘Whether justly 
or not,” says the author, “‘the trial of the Gastonia defendants turned into a 
heresy trial’? (p. 302). 

The role of the churches in cultural reintegration after the strike-crisis 
is revealing. Without delay, the Loray management sought closer relations 
with the four ministers of the local village. Monthly conferences were in- 
stituted in which mutual problems might be talked over. It was decided 
that no new worker could obtain a job with the mill unless he presented a 
certificate of approval from his former minister; and the local preachers 
agreed to serve as intermediaries in this scheme. Church leaders also backed 
a county-wide campaign to wipe out all lingering elements of Communism. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence that they made any attempt to mod- 
ify the economic structure that had been foundational to the strike. 

In a postscript Dr. Pope casts a backward glance at the course of religion 
in Gaston County since 1880. His conclusion is: ‘“The churches have tended 
to pass from a dynamic force for social change to a static sanction of the 
change effected” (p. 332). His meaning here is somewhat obscure. If by 
that statement Dr. Pope intends to say that the churches were originally 
rooters for the mills, that is true; but if by it he means that the churches 
in their earlier ministry were more concerned for social and economic 
justice than they are today, then I find myself doubting it. For, on the 
basis of this penetrating survey, the churches of that county have at no 
time, either then or now, been alive to the need for social reconstruction. 

Both because of its unusual competence and its marked relevance to 
numerous situations in the American scene, and especially in the Piedmont 
South, this book should be made required reading in every church college 
and theological seminary. Again and again Dr. Pope points out that one 
reason for the ethical lameness of the clergymen lay in their gross ig- 
norance of actual economic and social processes. Here is a good antidote 


that should be applied in full measure. 
H. SHELTON SMITH 
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